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ANNIVERSARY 

OF THE 
AMERICAN EQUAL RIGHIS ASSOCIA- 
TION. 


acessllppiateine 

Tue American Equat Riauts AssoctaTIoNn 
will hold its Anniversary in New York, at 
Stemvway Hatt, Wednesday and Thursday, 
May 12th and 13th, and in Brooklyn, AcapEmy 
or Music, on Friday, the 14th. 


After a century of discussion on the rights 
of citizens in a republic, and the gradual ex- 
tension of Suffrage, without property or edu- 
cational qualifications, to all white men, the 
thought of the nation has turned for the last 
thirty years to negroes and women. 

And in the enfranchisement of black men by 
the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amendments to 
the Federal Constitution, the Congress of the 
United States has now virtually established on 
this continent an aristocracy of sex ; an aris- 
tecracy hitherto unknown in the history of 
nations. 

With every type and shade of manhood 
thus exalted above their heads, there never 
was a time when all women, rich and poor, 
white and black, native and foreign, should 
be so wide awake to the degradation of their 
position, and so persistent in their demands 
to be recognized in the government. 

Woman’s enfranchisement is now a practica 
question in England and the United States. 
With bills before Parliament, Congress and all 
our State Legislatures—with such able cham- 
pions as John Stuart Mill and George William 
Curtis, woman need but speak the word to 
secure her political freedom to-day. 

We sincerely hope that in the coming Na- 
tional Anniversary every State and Territory, 
east and west, north and south, will be repre 
sented. We invite delegates, too, from all 
those countries in the Old World where women 
are demanding their political rights. 

Let there be a grand gathering in the metropo- 
lis of the nation, that Republicans and Demo- 
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crats may alike understand, that with the women 
of this country lies a political power in the 
fature, that both parties would do well to 
respect. 

The following speakers from the several 
states are already pledged: Anna E. Dickin- 
son, Frederick Douglass, Mary A. Livermore, 
Madam Anneke, Lilly Peckham, Phebe Cou- 
zens, M. H. Brinkerhoff, Olive Logan, Mrs, 
E. Oakes Smith, Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Hen- 
ry Ward Beecher, Olympia Brown, Robert Pur- 
vis, Josephine 8. Griffing, Lucy Stone, Ernes- 
tine L. Rose, Susan B. Anthony, Theodore 
Tilton, Rev. O. B. Frothingham, Amelia 
Bloomer, Mrs. Frances McKinley. 

' LUCRETIA MOTT, President. 


Jas Communications and Contributions may 
be addressed to the Treasurer, John J. Merritt, 
131 Williamstreet, New York. 


jes Newspapers friendly, please publish 
this Call. 





THE WOMAN'S BUREAU. 
ee ae 
By the 1st of May Tut Revoturtton will be 
in splendid quarters up-town where women can 
visit us without climbing up three long flights 
of stairs, encountering at every turn the smoke 
and juice of the vile Virginia weed. 


Our new office will be found at No. 49 East 
23d street, second door from the Academy of 
Design and directly opposite the Young Men’s 
Christian Association: And will not Tar Rrvo- 
LUTION, staring those young male Christians in 
the face, be a standing prophecy that the great 
wheel of time may possibly revoke their recen 
decision that no paveuter of Eve shall be ad 
mitted within their charmed circle? 


The **Woman’s Bureau” is to be akind of 
Woman’s Exchange, where the Sorosis, the Suf- 
frage and Working Woman’s Associations can 
hold sweet counsel together, have weekly re- 
ceptions in the elegantly furnished parlors. 


This large four-story brown stone building 
has just been purchased by Mrs. Elizabeth B. 
Phelps for the special purpose of establishing 
HEADQUARTERS for the Woman Movement. Mrs. 
Phelps is a woman of cultivation, generosity 
and rare financial ability, who, Mr. Greeley 
says, never makes a mistake. She intends here- 
after to devote her wealth, time and talents to 
the education, elevation and enfranchisement 
of her sex. She has long been contemplating 
some plan to aid woman; and this experiment 
is but the beginning of what she proposes to do 
in the no distant future. A few such women, 
with strong heads and sound hearts could, with 
united efforts, soon roll back the dark flood 
tides of poverty, ignorance, and vice that are 
now sapping the very foundations of our nation- 
al virtue and strength. 








WHO WILL SPEAK ! 


——@—— 


WE shall publish, from time to time, the an- 
swers we receive to the many invitations sent 
out for the coming anniversary, that our read- 
ers may know the rich feast in store for them: 


50 West 36TH STREET, April 7, 1869. 
Deak Mrs. STANTON: Iam afraid that my presence 
and voice will add little to your occasion, but if you want 
either or both of them, I cannot refuse to say my half 
a word to your audience, 


Sincerely yours, O. B. FrorTHINcaaM. 


As it takes both a man’s and woman’s thought 
to make a complete idea we desire your side to 
be fairly represented. 


ANNA E. DICKINSON, 


Canton, Ohio, 4th month 6th, 1869. 
Dear Susan B. ANTHONY: Work has run in easy 
grooves this winter,—not that the travel has not been 
exhausting, and the roads often wearisome, but thet 
every one in this western world is ablaze with the grand 
question. Thank God, and hurrah! I feel in both 
moods, * * * * * a 
Furthermore, I am in a doubly delectable condition by 
reason of having my face set toward home, and beyond , 
where I am to meet you and all the gcod people at the 
Anniversary. Anna E. DICKINSON. 


Norra SHore, Staten Island, April 8, 1869. 

Mrs. Stanton—My Dear Madam: If I could do all 
that I should like to do, I should certainly do what you 
request. But atthe time of your Convention I shall 
necessarily be far away from the city. 

Fortunately for the cause, my experience does not 
teach me that it will lack the best of advocates, even if I 
am silent, I am, very respectfully, yours, 

GEORGE WILLIAM CuRTIS. 


32 West 36th stREET, N Y., April 7, 1869. 
Mrs. STANTON—Dear Madam: I thank you for the 
correction in THE REVOLUTION, and for the invitation to 
speak at your meeting. For some time past I have de- 
clined to speak at anniversaries, preferring the pulpit 
to the platform. Very respectfully yours, 
Jos, P, THOMPSON. 
From the Yale Oration, reviewed this week in 
our columns, we think the platform is just 
what our friend needs on this question. Women 
cannot ‘‘ talk back ” to the pulpit. 
Councit BLuFFs, Iowa, April 5, 1869. 
Dear Mrs. Stanton : I have in contemplation a trip 
as far east as Seneca Falls, some time this spring ; and 
since the call for the Convention in May have felt a 
strong desire to extend the trip to New York. I have 
been retired from the world so long that it would give 
me pleasure to see and hear something once more. 
Your friend, AMELIA BLOOMER. 


Shall be glad to meet our good friend again. 


Wasuinaton, April 6, 1869. 
DEAR Mrs. STANTON : I have yoursof the 4th. I am 
and shall be so overwhelmed with work that I canno 
possibly accept your invitation. If I can find time to 
write you a brief word I will. 


Very truly yours, Geo, W, JULIAN. 


In offering the 16th amendment to the Feder- 
al constitution, Mr. Julian has done the crown- 
ing work for republican citizenship. The prac- 
tical work for the women of this country now to 
do is to call County Conventions in every state, 
and create such a public sentiment as that Mr. 
Julian’s amendment may be triumphantly 
passed at the next session of Congress. 
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UP BROADWAY. 
os 
BY ELEANOR 
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KIRK. 


CHAPTER VI. 

“Oh! what a night of horror was that! I 
told the policeman who took me to the dread- 
ful place that I had a starving infant at home, 
and my only friend was dying for want of care 
I failed to make the 
pression upon the stony-hearted man.” 


and medicine. east im- 


«« «Come along, now; step up lively; might as 
well save your gab,’ were the only replies he 
vouchsafed me. Once I tried to run away 
from him, but he grasped my wrist with his 
iron band antal T cried out with pain, and then 
laughed heartily at my suffering. Did you 
ever,” and her dark eyes sought mine wistfully, 


. “ see the inside of a stution-house of an evening ? 


I realized by my own wretchedness before 
this, the fearful amount of suffering there must 
be in the world, but this experience shut and 
bolted a door in my soul that I do not believé 
will ever be opened again in this world or the 
next. It hardened me. Talk about hell,” she 
coutinued, rising and pacing the floor as_ these 
ternble memories again assumed lite and shape. 
‘*New York City is full of purgatones, and 
the station-houses are not among the least of 
them, About ten o'clock a pleasant-faced po- 
liceman came in, and looked around at the 
strange crowd, it seemed to me, with an expres- 
sion Which had some humanity in it, if not pity. 
I beckoned for him to come to me, and I told 
him my trouble.” 

“Then you really took the loaf of bread?” he 
asked. 

“Oh, yes sir,” [ replied. ‘I took it because 
Thad no money to pay for it, and we were all 
starving.” 

**Poor child,” he said, musingly. ‘‘ Give me 
your number and I'll stop there as I go down, 
and take them something to eat. It is not 
likely that the Dutchman will appear against 
you in the morning, and you'll get home in 
pretty good season;” and then he went out and 
returned in a moment with a piece of ginger- 
bread, which I can tell you I was very thankful 
for. ‘ Now,’ said he, ‘I will be at your house in 
ten minutes and will make it all right with the old 
woman and baby.’ Oh, I hope, she continued, 
tears rolling down her cheeks, that I shall some- 
time haye it in my power to repay that police- 
man! or at least let him know how heartily I 
appreciated his kindness, Oh, my friend, such 
men are few and far between. I thought it 
would never be morning, and then it seemed to 
me I should never be called to court, but after 
a while fifteen or twenty women were placed in 
marching order, and I one of the number, ar- 
rested for taking a loaf of bread, which I could 
neither beg nor purchase, As the policeman 
had hinted, no accuser came, and about eleven 
o'clock I was dismissed. It did seem to me that 
I should never live to reach home, short as the 
distance was. My baby lay on the bed by the 
side of the old woman. A porringer containing 
some milk, with which the good old soul had 
fed the little one, with some crumbs of bread, 
were also beside her. My baby laughed and 
held up her tiny hands as I entered, and in my 
gladness to find that all was well with the darl- 
jng, I pressed her a moment to my heart with- 
out bestowing so much as a glance at the mo- 
tionless figure of my friend! Oh, my dear 
madam, when I did look, I thought I should have 
fallen dead to the floor! There lay the only 
triend I had on earth, her hand eyen then 


Ghe Aevolution. 


clutching the spoon with which she had kept 
the breath of life in my baby, her eyes stony 
and wide open, and not one trace of life visible 
on her features; her hands were cold and rigid. 
Death must have come to her very gently two 
or three hours previous. I called for assist- 
ance, and aftera while got together two or 
three friends of the old woman's who arranged 
everything in decency and in order. This par- 
alyzed me. I was like one walking in a dream. 
Whatever I did was performed mechanically. 
The funeral was over, the body consigned to 
the dirt of Potter’s Ficld, the few little articles 
of furniture sold to pay expenses, and I found 
myself once more, with my infant in my arms, 
without a friend and without a dollar. Several 
families offered me washing, but they objected 
to the baby. I knew it was useless to attempt 
that sort of work, as I had never done a day’s 
washing in my life, and, of course, I could 
never give satisfaction. I walked around for 
two days, calling at different houses trying to 
obtain a chambermaid’s situation, but no one 
wanted an unrecommended female, with a help- 
less little one. Well, night came again. I was 
tired and hungry,and had arrived where I cared 
very little what happened to me. I begged. 
No one noticed me, and finally decided to jump 
into the river. I turned out of Broadway into 
Cortlandt street, and a block down met a hand- 
somely dressed woman, who very kindly stopped 
at my call. She listened to my story, and told 
me to follow her, and she would put me in the 
way of earning my own living and a good one. 
I knew what she meant, but I didn’t care. There 
was nothing (this I solemnly swear) between 
that and a double crime—suicide and murder. 
This was the only thing, my friend, God had 
left for me to do, and I accepted it gladly. 
There now, don't shudder so,” as a convulsive 
tremor passed over me, 


** Hunger and cold and death are wonderfully 
strong provocations to this description of sin. 
I accepted it gladly, because there was nothing 
else under heaven I could do to save my ownand 
my child’s life, and hundreds of women are year- 
ly driven to prostitution and the wages of sin for 
the same reason. Well, I went home with the 
stranger, found everything in splendid style, a 
large drawing-room elegantly furnished, and all 
the apparent paraphernalia of wealth. My baby 
was given into the hands of a nurse, and the 
mistress of the establishment superintended 
my toilet. I can iell you I was dazzlingly ar- 
rayed and well fed. I was draped in the costli- 
est of silks and the fleeciest of laces. Diamonds 
sparkled from my neck and fingers, and as I 
gazed at myself in the full length mirror I won- 
dered at my own beauty. I saw the woman 
pour a drop or two of some white liquid into 
the fragrant coffee, but I didn’t know what it 
was, and didn’t care. Oh, how my cheeks 
burned and eyes glowed after that meal. Had 
I been sipping nectar from the ambrosial fount, 
or suddenly transported into some tropical 
clime, where everything was love and beauty, 
I could not have experienced more ecstatic sen- 
sations.- I was taken to the parlors and form- 
ally introduced as Miss Belle Hosmer. I played 
the piano, danced, sung and coquetted, and was 
of course the feature of the evening. It is no 
use to go on. The next morning found me 
sorrowful and conscience-stricken, and unable 
to look into the innocent, eyes of my baby. But 
my virtue was gone. I had sold it for some- 
thing to eat and a shelter. It was too late to 
retract, and what if 1 did? There was nothing 





else in life for me, From that time to this 





weary, heart-sick, cursing my existence, I have 
practiced this dreadful business, but never 
ounce, so help me Heaven, because it afforded 
me pleasure. Now, you have it all, and I sup- 
pose realize how uscless it will be to think of 
such a thing as reformation. I am so grateful 
to you for your kindness and sympathy—but— 
but” — 

‘‘ No buts in the case,” I replied cheerfully. 
** Now let me talk.” 


(Tobe Continued. ) 





WOMAN'S RIGHTS. 
‘* AUNT MILLY,” A VIRGINIA SLAVE. 
csi 

I wave very recently become a subscriber and 
attentive reader of Taz Revonution. I am a 
Virginian ; and the prevailing prejudice against 
Abolitionists was inculcated in me from infancy. 
I don’t think I really understood anything 
about it, and merely joined in the general 
hatred of those who desired to interfere with 
our institutions, without giving the subject an 
earnest thought. 

A year or two before the war, while on a visit 
to some friends in New York, the then much 
agitated question of slavery, was presented to 
my mind more forcibly than ever before. Ire- 
turned to Virginia, not feeling quite so secure 
jn my mind as to the right of holding our fel- 
low-men in bondage. As Miss Anthony wishes 
those who send contribulions, to condense as 
much as possible, L will be as brief as I can in 
what I wish to say. 

I haye been reading Anna Dickinson’s book, 
and it has suggested a new train of thougat to 
my mind. I have heard manyin speaktng of 
it, say that it is very much overdrawn ; that it 
is impossible to find among the African race an 
answering image to her ideal negro. I who have 
been brought up among them (and probably 
know as much if not more of them, than those 
who spend their time in writing about them), 
coald mention xnany who are worthy of being 
the subject of even Miss Dickinson’s pen. I 
will only speak of one, whom I was in almost 
daily intercourse with for a period of fifteen 
years. 


Aunt Milly was the much-loved nurse of a 
very dear friend of mine. She was brought up 
with her grandmother, and was nurse succes- 
sively to her mother and herself. 

Some of the most pleesing recollections of my 
childhood are connected with Aunt Milly, or 
Mammy as I called her. R——andI were in 
separable companions. We lived in adjoining 
houses, and at home or at school we were al- 
ways together. The most enjoyed portion of 
the day was that part spent together in Mammy’s 
room, She was nearly seventy years of age and 
no service being required of her, she staid tue 
greater part of her time in her room, knitting 
stockings, which she sold, placing the money 
carefully away. At that time I did not know 
what for, but found out afterwards. Her room 
was always as clean as it could be, and she her- 
self was the very pink of neatness. Her head 
was as white as snow, and her eyes were large, 
dark and mournful. She always wore a patient, 
resigned look, and yet was always cheerful. 
My earliest religious impressions were received 
from her. I never saw her equal in Scripture 
knowledge. She always had a text ready for 
any occasion. She had very little of the super- 
stition which generally characterizes her race 
and was a simple-minded, pure-hearted christian 
in every sense ofthe word, She could neither 
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read nor write, but her memory was something 
remarkable. She never forgot anything, and her 
mistress used to say that ‘‘Mammy’s memory 
was as good as the family record.” 


I recollect, when quite a small child, being 
guilty of some fault, and they could not make 
me acknowledge that I was sorry. It was near- 


‘ ly dark when I went into Aunt Milly’s room. 


(I always carried my troubles to her.) She was 
sitting in her rocking chair, end as soon as she 
saw me with the angry, defiant look in my eyes, 
she took me up in her arms and commenced 
singing to me in a low soft tone, passing her 
hand caressingly over my hair, In a few mo- 
ments the rebellious heart was melted, and 
burstin into tears, [ ran home to be forgiven. 
I could go on indefinitely talking of Aunt 
Milly, of all her gentle, loving qualities, but I 
must hastenon, The reason that I send this to 
you is, that Aunt Milly was in her humble way 
a strong Woman’s Rights woman. My friend’s 
mother (her mistress) was a gentle, timid crea- 
ture, very much tyrannized over by her hus- 
band. Often have I seen Mammy’s eyes flash 
and her bosom heave with suppressed feeling 
at some exhibition of his petty tyranny. When 
R—— and [ were just entering womanhood, 
she would often say, ‘‘ Honey, don't you neber 
go and git married, not as Jong as things are as 
they are now. You will be a wuss slabe than a 
corn-field nigger if youdo. Take an old woman’s 
advice, honey, and let de men alone, you will be 
all de better for it. Look at Miss Mary now. 
All de property belongs to her. Marse’r John 
didn’t habe de fust red cent when she married 
him, and now she can’t habe a word to say 
about de management of her own house. I tell 
you what, honey, dare is something wrong in de 
laws ob de land, which gibe atl de power to de 
man, and none to de woman.” Poor Milly had 
never heard of Mrs. Stanton or Miss Anthony, 
or perhaps she would have had some hope that 
things might have been different in time. As 
it was, she used to shake her head sadly and say: 
‘‘Dere 13 some hope for de nigger, tor he can 
sabe money and buy hisself, if he don’t git free 
no oder way ; but you, honey, I don’t see no way 
clear, you will be a slabe all your life.” When 
the war broke out, Milly foresaw the end from 
the commencement. ‘‘ Yes, chile, we shall all 
be free, but I shan’t see it in de body, I am go- 
ing home to glory soon. If I could see my Alix 
betore I go I would habe nothing more to wish 
for.” Alix was her son, who was sold away 
from her when he was a small child. She had 
never heard from him and knew not whether 
he was alive or dead. But for thirty years she 
had been waiting and watching for news of him 
which never came. She used to say, ‘I don’t 
blame anybody, honey, but if ole Missus could 
habe had her own way, my poor little Alix would 
neber habe been sold. He belonged to her and 
ole Marse had no right to separate us, but de 
law gabe him de power and he used it.” When 
the war broke out, she took her little hoard of 
money, which amounted to over one hundred 
dollars, and gave it to R—’s uncle, who was 
a strong Union man, and who was coming north 
to join the federal army. ‘‘ Take it, Marse Jim- 
mie, and use it to help on de good cause, I was 
saving it 1o buy my poor boy’s freedom, if I 
eber found him. But if living, he will be free 
without my help, and if dead, I will soon meet 
him, Aunt Milly was right, she did not live to 
sée the ending of the great struggle. She died 
in the the summer of 1863. Her mistress had 
preceded her to the grave some months before. 
Aunt Milly did not seem to have any disease. 





She passed away as easily and quietly as a child 
going to sleep. The morning of the day on 
which she died R-— and I had been with 
her some time, talking and reading to her from 
the Bible. When we started to leave her she 
called us back, and taking a hand of each in her 
own, she said, ‘*God bless you, my children, 
you have heen very kind to de ole slave, and 
rest assured He will not forget it.” Late in the 
afternoon we went in to see her again. We 
found her sitting in her chair, as we first 
thought, asleep, but 1t was the sleep that knows 
no awakening. Her gentle, pure spirit had 
passed away to that land of rest which she had 
been preparing for, so many years. No rude 
hands were permitted to touch our hallowed 
dead. It was a work of love for R——and I, 
with the assistance of an old colored woman, to 
prepare her for her last resting place. With 
earnest, heartfelt tears, we, together with a large 
concourse of colored friends, for she was much 
loved among her people, followed her to the 
grave and laid her reverently at the feet of the 
mistress she loved so well in life. 

I know not whether you will give this a place 
in your paper. Itis ahumble story, whose only 
merit is its truth. Aunt Milly was a noble, self- 
sacrificing, suffering woman, who doubtless has 
her counterpart in many of her despised race. 
I felt while reading ‘* What Answer,” that I 
would like to pay this little tribute to the mem- 
ory of one I loved so well. She has gone where 
there is no more sorrow and trouble ; but there 
are many of her people left in the land, strug- 
gling against the many difficulties that beset 
their pathway. The tide of ‘ public opinion ” 
is against their every effort to rise above their 
present position. If this succeeds in removing 
the prejudice from the mind of one person, I am 
more than repaid. 





M. T. C. 
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REASONS WHY SOME MARRIAGES ARE 
UNHAPPY, 
NO. I. 


Wuen the heartless old kite-flyer, Dr. Frank- 
hn, went to Europe, he left his wife behind, and 
did not see her face for eleven years. She had 
shared his poverty, practised his Poor Richard 
maxims, pinched and economised. But the 
splendor of a court was not forher. To what 
extent he afterwards suffered for this injustice, 
I do not know, for his family history is not 
familiar. But that he was punished, is certain, 
for he quarreled with, and disinherited one of 
his sons. 


Those whose memories go back a quarter of 
acentury, can recall in one of our Western cities 
the superb form and Jupiter Ammon head 
crowned with locks snowy as wiater’s, of one 
whose disciples loved to call the Father of Medi- 
cine in the West. Nor was hea mere provincial 
celebrity. Beside being absolute monarch of 
his own section, with Rush, he was an authonty 
in European scientific circles. No man of his 
day, except certain orators, drank so deeply of 
the wine of contemporary applause. Stately 
and erect he stood as a palm tree, with the palm 
tree’s crown of glory. Surely oue would think 
that out of such magnificient prosperity, he 
might have endowed at least, one fellow-crea- 
ture, and that one his wife, out of his own excess 
of gifts and happiness. Not so. He was. a 
superb animal, but a moral monster. Fire was 
in his eye, frost in his heart. He bartered that 
goodly person for an ill-favored Philadelphia 
heiress, and unlike Disraeli, he did not retain a 
lively gratitude for the pecuniary service, H 


contrived to make his benefactor utterly wretch- 
ed, gave the morbid, self-distrustful woman 
over to jealous torments. Jealousy! That isa 
strong word, of fearful meaning. I think it 
is called among the seven deadly sins. But 
Jehovah from Sinai, thundered it forth as one of 
his own terrible attributes—‘‘I, the Lord thy 
God, am a jealous God ;” and Paul pleads with 
the voluptuous Corinthians, ‘*‘ Would to God ye 
could bear with me in my folly, For I am jeal- 
ous over you with godly jealousy.” It is useless 
to say that the poor wife was to blame tor her 
own misery. Here was a place for that much 
neglected virtue of unselfishness. He did not 
love her. One accent of the Holy Ghost would 
have dispelled heragonies, Perfect love casteth 
out fear. 


A few years of tempestuous grief, and a son 
was born to the ill-starred pair, as naturally as . 
if they adored romantically. Pity itis so, but 
Nature perpetuates our hates as well as our 
loves. Then a separation, the wife going back 
to her native city in a state of mind bordering 
on distraction. Was this all? No, the end was 
not yet. : 

Do you believe in the indestructibility of ma- 
terial torce? Believe it also of spiritual essen- 
ces. Without end are the imponderable vibra- 
tions of personal influence. Would that the 
evil we do might perish with us. But down to 
the crack of doom, will be heard a mournful sigh 
from our children’s children because of the guilt 
we bequeathed them. I seem to hear Stuart 
Mill say, ‘‘as if the interests of children were 
everything, those of grown persons nothing.” 
Yes, I repeat, everything ; as the whole mass 
of human misery to the solitary woe which can 
hide itself in the grave. 

Better had it been for that son, if a clap of 
thunder had stilled his pulses forever, ere he 
was born. He grew up, seared, blasted with 
the birth mark of jcalousy. With his mother’s 
fatal passion for beauty,—alas! alas! he mar- 
ried a radiant young woman, as silly and unami- 
able as she was beautiful. ‘The worst scenes of 
his mother’s life were repeated in his own. 
With the despair of a lost soul, he threw himself 
into evil courses, believing that he was forbid- 
den to taste tho heavenly calm of lawful love. 


It may be some consolation to those who follow 
the workings of Providence to know that the 
beautiful tyrant, fiend angelical, in her turn suf- 
fered the pangs of unrequited passion, and 
found her Nemesis in a brutal husband, who 
was wont to assert his feudal authority with a 
cowhide on her ivory shoulders, and in more 
riotous moments, would pitch her like a falling 
star, down a flight of stairs. Talk not of Tar- 
tarus,—of Ixion and Tantalus! Her expiation 
was worthy of the Inferno. 

Swedenborg, seeking to verify the Divine side 
of Christ’s nature, says that the internal man 
is derived from the Father, the external from 
the Mother. By the light of such facts as these, 
I think he proves himself, in that speculation 
at least, but a dreamer; a guesser. at truth ; 
—not even a careful observer of human nature. 

Bascom, Methodist Bishop, orator, and satel 
lite of Clay, kinged it over his not too [fastidious 
flock about the time that Maflitt, another rever 
end Tommy Moore, was singing hymns and kiss 
ing the sisters, We read his sermons now, and 
wonder that even an excitable Methodist Con- 
ventcle could mistake such frothy declamation 
for eloquence. If Maffitt was a tinkling cymbal, 
he was sounding brass. While yet unspoiled 





by the pettings of a popular priest, he was the 
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aflianced lover of a woman of genius, tender and 
impassioned as Heloise. 

Let us pause here, and Charlotte Bronte, that 
seaveher of hearts, shall tell the poor return of 
tuithful love. 

“Yorke, if Mary had loved you silently, 
hastely, yet fervently, as aman would wish his 
wite to love, would you have left her.” 

“Robert!” He lifted his arm, held it sus- 
pended and paused. ‘ Robert, this is a queer 
world, and men are made of the queerest dregs 
that chnos ever churned up in her ferment. I 
iiight swear sounding oaths ; oaths that would 
make the poachers think a bittern was booming 
in Bilberry Moss—that in the case you put, 
deuth only should have parted me and Mary. 
ljut I have lived in the world fifty-five years, and 
been forced to study human nature, To speak 
durk truths, the odds are, if Mary had loved, 
uot scorned me, if I had been certain of her 
coustuncy, irritated by no doubts, stung by no 
liumilations, the odds are,”—he let his band 
full heavily on the saddle bow,—‘‘the odds are 
1 should have left her! ” 

Kascom forsook his love. The vulgar call it 
jilline. She, more fortunate than she dreamed, 
resigned herself toa gentle, nun-like melancholy. 
She was poor. He married a woman of wealth. 
Sin coough, one would think, for a single life- 
tune. Now he, whose profession was the cure 
of souls, led this one, given to his keeping, 

(rnivbt into the gates of hel! He neglected, 
tuunted, dishonored her to a final separation. 
She had brought him some money,—how much 
| do not know. By the rigors of household 
economy, She cherished his fortunes, little reck- 
oning that by every dollar saved, she but hast- 
ened her own downfall, 

* Keen were her pangs, but keener still to feel, 

She nursed the pinion that impelled the steel.” 

Did | not say that every wrong returns to 
jiayue its inventors? Death dealing was the re- 
bound. As if to mock at the hypocrite and re- 
livionist who ruined her, she dedicated herself 
und his children to the wildest excesses of amal- 
pamation. 

People often ask, with a kind of stupid won- 
der, why the wives of Thackeray and Bulwer are 
prone to the disagreeable freaks of madness. 
*: Hlow strange, said Bean Nash, that rivers al. 
ways run by great cities!” When Lady Bulwer 
hegan to notice her husband’s growing disgust, 
ii was not with the philosophical calmness of 
Leverrier noting the perturbations of Neptune, or 
iferechel watching the progress of a solar eclipse, 
wid tabulating the variations of the needle. 
Poor thing! She could not make telescopic ob- 

crvations on a tossing sea. She only saw with 
black despair, that the husband of her love, was 
forever lost and to all appearances went mad. 
“Insane?” they asked, ** Yes, crazy as a loon. 
‘The very sight of her husband sets her raving. 
She met him on the hustings and publicly de- 
nounced him. Crazy people, you know, always 
hate their dearest friends.” Not an indubitable 
proof of insanity, tomy mind, at least. These 
thines will not be in Heaven, 
* Where the great are but the good, 
And the mind of man shall prove 
Weaker than the heart of love,”’ 

‘the Roman jurisprudence professed unbend- 
ing sternness in the matter of divorce, but it 
bound only the innocent. Mark Antony made 
it a dead letter when Fulvia’s watchful jealousy 
bored him. Institutions change, as the fashion 
of men’s garments, but men remain the same. 
Artful Bathsheba, sinning in the very jaws of 
bloody Leviticus, and Lady Hamilton playing 





mermaid in the showman’s washtub, are the 
same actors with the scenes shifted. The intol- 
erance of Popery, produces antithetical effects 
in Ireland and Italy. Why? It is not the re- 
ligion, but the race. The instinct of one is 
monogamy, and preternatural abstinence under 
centuries of starvation ;—the other is of license. 

Let laws loose or bind. It matters little to 
the sick soul, that has staked its all for love, 
and lost. The letter kills,--the spirit quickens. 
Can fifty thousand francs alimony pluck from 
the heart a rooted sorrow? An earnest nature 
is not content with the show of love. Therefore 
the proud integrity of Miss Milbanke made it iin- 
possible for her to abide in hollow wedlock with 
her lord, after she discovered the love letters in 
his writing desk ; and Mr. Wortley seems to have 
settled on a basis of polite estrangement from 
his wife, after the first pang of conscious aliena- 
tion was over. 

Who ever heard the story of Crebillon’s Eng- 
lish wife, without tears? Crebillon, the gay, as 
he loved to call himself, the dissolute, the genius, 
and the darling who wrote plays to suit the 
taste of Louis XV., with the inconsistent fasti- 
diousness of a voluptuary, wooed and won this 
tender and high-strung woman among a purer 
race, than Gallia’s painted dames. ‘T'o her he 
seems to have given the best devotion his shal- 
low nature afforded. Suddenly, in the height of 
his prosperity, Pompadour summoned to her 
palace the author of those scandalous plays 
which had so delighted her. Her beauty and 
fascination were omnipotent in those base days, 
for they commanded the post of power next 
that of the King,—his mistress. So Crebillon 
kissed his wife, a shade or two paler under a 
mortal struggle, and hied to Marly ina fiutter 
of gratified vanity. He saw Pompadour, but bis 
gentle wife he never saw more. Knowing his 
heart, its deeps and shallows, better, perhaps, 
than he knew it, she left a letter full of piteous 
supplication for ‘pardon, and fled heart-broken 
from the shadow of a coming evil, into strange 
lands, where search of his could never find her. 

** So let the stricken deer go weep, 
The heart ungalled play; 

For some must work, while others sleep, 
So runs the world away.” 

Men and women marry from three distinct 
motives. A few obeying the subtle attraction 
of spiritual difference, love each other for eter- 
nity. Far more are drawn together by the at- 
traction of physical difference, and that is for 
time. But observe in either case, the principle 
of contrariety obtains, sometimes hidden, some- 
times apparent. ‘The world is regulated by the 
combination of opposing forces. In the magnet- 
ism of love, one party is the pgand the other 
party the —— pole, and they mutually attract, 
the gravo to the gay, the lively to the severe, 
the brief to the long drawn out, the fair to the 
swarthy. “A light wife doth make a heavy 
husband.” There is a love terrestrial and a 
love celestial. There is one beauty of the earth 
and another of the stars; a beauty of rounded 
lines and fresh colors, and a subjective beauty, 
which fadeth not away. Blessed are they who 
love for that alone. Alas for the love which 
hangs on the spectral beauty of flesh. Doth 
corruption mherit incerruption? But see what 
an element of the permanent, like myrrh and 
frankincense, pervaded the union of Therese 
and Vincent Wallace. She, better than all 
others, could catch the inspiration of his melan- 
choly compositions, and interpret them to the 
world with her nimble fingers. 

There is still another class, a low order of 
unfortunates, who obey no principle of contrast, 
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fleshly or spiritual. In marryitg, they violate 
every law of their temperament, blindly per- 
haps, as the pagan sins, who knows not Christ, 
but none the less must they suffer. Sometimes 
it is from mere promixity, a gravitation of inert 
masses, without one soulful or passional im- 
pulse, sometimes the tyranny of circumstance, 
or the baser attraction of money. Woe! woe! 
to the victims of such a marriage. Hardest of 
all fates is her’s, who steps aside to woo the 
man of her choice, Paradox hunters have dis- 
covered from manuscript letters, that the widow 
Beauharnais pursued General Bonaparte with 
unseemly ardor. If this be true, bitterly did 
she rue her victory. How often have we heard 
some sprawling fellow, halt jest, half earnest, 
taunt his wife with too much activity in their 
courtship! The loveliest cheek I ever knew, 
grew pallid under this coarse reminiscence, the 
veautiful features convulsed under a spasm of in- 
ward pain, and then flushed up with the mute 
agony of a wounded fish. 


Let a woman beware who does this, lest she 
break her heart against a heart of stone. Let 
her be nerved to run the race of life, panting 
and breathless, and lag not, at her peril, one inch 
behind her mate, while he strides on in seven 
league boots. She can have no rest from céase- 
less endeavor. She must ask no quarter, nor 
make her moan, and plead the narrowing ten- 
dencies of her daily avocation. She will grow 
dull; let her run and reat. She will grow ugly. 
Old crones say, with every child, a woman loses 
atooth. She must whirl off children, as sun’s 
do young planets, and still roll on in her course, 
with glory undiminished. 

Poor tortoise ! how I pity thee, who hast 
taken a whole world on thy shoulders. It is 
the saddest, but most heroical sight I ever 
knew! L. 





ENGLISH CORRESPONDENCE. 
oe 
Mancuester, March, 1869. 
As a preliminary to a statement of our pre- 
sent position on the question of Women’s Fran- 
chise, and an explanation of the situation in 
which we find ourselves with regard to it, now 
that the new Parliament is fairly at work, 1 
must show you what ‘‘stops the way” at pre- 
sent : 
DISESTABLISHMENT OF THE IRISH CHURCH. 


Monday, the Ist of March, will long be me- 
morable in Parliamentary annals for one of the 
most notable speeches made in this century. 
Mr. Gladstone’s clear and masterly exposition 
of the plan he proposes for the disestabhsh- 
ment of the Irish Church will make, that date, 
an era in the history of legislation. The mea- 
sure—simple act of equity though it be—is ad- 
mitted to be without a precedent. ‘I do not 
know,” said Mr. Gladstone, ‘‘any country 
where so great a transition has been pro- 
posed by means of peaceful legislation. The 
day has come when an end must be fiually put 
to the union between this establishment and 
the state, which was commenced under circum- 
stances little auspicious and which has con- 
duced only to bring forth fruits of unhappiness 
to Iréland and scorn to England.” The mea- 
sure proposed, though stringent and decisiv>, 
is well considered, carefully sketched out, and 
all its details provided for with a due regard.to 
existing interests. After propounding it, in a 
terse and effective speech of about three hours, 
Mr. Gladstone concluded in these words : 


It is not only a great measure, it is a testing measure, 
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it is a measure which will show to one and all of us what 
little we are made of. (Cheers.) Upon allof us it brings 
great responsibility, first and foremost upon those who 
occupy this bench. Weare deeply chargeable and deeply 
guilty—have either dishonestly or prematurely chal. 
lenged so gigantic an issue. I know well the punish- 
ment which is due to rash politicians, and which ought 
to follow men who, with minds unequal to the task, at- 
tempt to guide the chariot of the sun ; but the respon- 
sibility, though heavy, does not exclusively press upon 
us ; it presses upon every man who takes a part in the 
discussion and the decision of this question ; every man 
who approaches this discussion is under the most solemn 
obligation to raise the level of his vision and to expand 
his soul to the greatness of this principle. The working 
of our constitution is now on its trial. I do not believe 
there ever was a time when the wheels of legislative 
machinery were set in motion under conditions of peace, 
order, and constitutional regularity to deal with the 
question so proposed, and more especially the credit and 
fame of this assembly are involved. This House is now 
called to address itself to a task which would have de- 
manded the best energies of the best of our fathers, and 
ancestors. I believe it will prove itself worthy of the 
task. Should it fail, even the fame of this assembly will 
suffer disparagement ; should it succeed, its fame will 
receive no small addition. (Cheers.) I must not ask 
hon, gentlemen opposite to concur in these sentiments, 
Gratetul as I feel to them for the patience aad courtesy 
with which they have herd statements in which they do 
notconcur. I must not ask them to agree with me; br.tI 
do ask them to credit me and the colleagu°s who are with 
me when I say that we are sanguine of the issue, We 
know the controversy is near its end, and for my part I 
may say I am deeply convinced that when the day of 
final consummation shall send forth the words that give 
the force of law to this work of peace and justice, these 
words will be echoed trom every shore where the names 
of Ireland and Great Britain are hnown, and the answer 
will come back in the approving verdict of civilized man- 
kind, (Loud cheers.) 


OUR PRESENT WORK FOR WOMEN SUFFRAGE. 


I have alluded to Mr. Gladstone’s skilful and 
elaborate scheme and given you this ‘ splendid 
peroration ” to his speech, not for the sake of the 
rhetoric, nor yet in the advocacy of ‘justice to 
Ireland,” which you do not need from me, but in 
order that you may fully apprehend the difficul- 
ties which beset us at present in the attempt to 
bring forward a bill for the Enfranchisement of 
Women. We have not abandoned the project, 
though the appropriate time for it is not yet ap- 
parent. Fully believing, as we do, that no po- 
litical question has a wore ‘‘ gigantic issue ” 
than this of Equal Rights, we are yet assured 
that mankind (ancluding woman kind), generally, 
are still far from regarding it in this light. ‘+The 
human race,” to use an expression of John 
Stuart Mili, ‘‘is not sufficiently advanced,” is 
in too puerile a state, to fully apprehend this 
question of Women’s Rights, or Women’s Du- 
ties, tor the terms are correlative, and its almost 
infinite issues are social, political, and religious 
progress. But this does not make our work the 
less imperative. It rather increases its urgent 
necessity. The diffusion of information, the 
awakening of thought, and the strengthening of 
conviction, on the subject, must be our con- 
stant object. A vast structure like this, which 
aims at the shelter and protection of the whole 
human family, cannot be raised by one impul- 
sive effort. Stone by stone, it must be built 
up, through verhaps years of toil. But let not 
our hearts fail us, although the builders who are 
now 

Working in these walls of Time 
reject the stones we offer, they shall yet be 
counted among the chief ‘*corner-stones” in 
the great world-home which we seek to make 
on earth as it isin the heaven of our ideal. Our 
faith fails not, but for the present, while the at- 
tention of the legislature is so completely pre- 
occupied, the advocates of Women’s Suffrage 
are chiefly engaged in the work of petitioning ; 
in public lectures ; and in the diffusion of in- 


formation by means of the press and the post- 
office. Several petitions have already been pre- 
sented to Parliament and above a hundred are 
in course of signature, in different parts of the 
country. Miss Emily Faithfull has repeated her 
lecture on the ‘Claims of Women” in various 
other towns, and is to deliver it again in London. 
Professor Newman’s lecture in Bristol on the 
Suffrage for Women is to be published. Miss 
Becker’s lecture at Rochdale on the Right of 
Women to Representation in the House of Com- 
mons is to be repeated at Leeds and Newcastle, 
and probably other towns also. 

THE WOMAN QUESTION ON THE CONTINENT. 

The first number of the Journal des Femmes, 
or the Women’s Paper, was published on the 1st 
of this month at Paris and Geneva. M. A. 
Bouyon and Mme. Goegg are the editors. The 
motto is taken from M. Jules Favre’s Inaugural 
Lecture at the French Academy, delivered last 
year, to which I alluded in a former letter. It 
may be translated thus : 


Manners will never attain to their true elevation in 
French Society until woman exercises the legitimate in- 
fluence to which her noble qualities entitle her, and is as- 
sociated with man in works of the mind, in freedom of 
thought and in patriotic teeling. 


The following is almost a literal translation of 
the ‘ platform” of this new contemporary : 


THE WOMEN’S NEWSPAPER OF POLITICS, SOCIAL 
ECONOMY, ART, AND LITERATURE, 


Three leading ideas, three distinct, but accordant ob- 
jects are aimed at in the establishment of the Women’s 
journal, 

I. To impart instruction to women, by showing them in 
what their true dignity consisis, by causing them to re- 
flect on numerous subjects of importance to which 
hitherto they have given very little thought, by arousing 
them to the study and to the delights of intellectual life, 
we shall diffuse amongst women the benefits which in- 
struction imparts. 

Il, The amelioration of the position of women in social, 
civil, and political life. The ignorance of women is not 
the only abuse we have to contend with. We must re- 
cognize the fact that the laws have conduced to make 
women what they are, and that to labor at elevating their 
intelligence without at the same time assuring them of 
the free exercise of it, would be to cause them to feel, 
still more keenly, their unfortunate position. In giving 
to woman the place which belongs to her by nature, in 
securing to her the noble independ of ar bl 
and free being, responsible to no one for ber actions, in 
procuring for her the means of obtaining an honest liveh- 
hood, under just Jaws, and in awakening in her feelings 
of relf-respect, we shall put an end to some, at least, of 
the miseries and disabilities under which hundreds o¢ 
women suffer and which in consequence thousands of 
children of botb sexes are the victims. 

Ill. Our object will be to band together and to strengthen 
the ties of family life. We are convinced that home-lite will 
be infinitely happier and more respected when men and 
women receive an equal share of instruction, influence, 
authority, and deference. Children brought up by an 
intelligent and enlightened mother will receive trom the 
cradle, a8 they rarely do now, principles which will en- 
sure their morality and their happiness in after life ; 
the wisdom and the blessings ot the family life will be 
reflected upon society, and thus we shall attain, by de- 
grees, to that state of social well-being which every up- 
right heart desires. 





Among the letters of adhesion to the Journal 
des Femmes, Mme. Goegg gives one from Louis 
Blanc, dated from Brighton, in which he de- 
clares his hearty sympathy with the cause and 
highly commends the work, adding, that though 
too much occupied at present to take a part in it, 
he will be bappy to do so at some future time. 


M. Paul Minke, after promising the aid of 
his pen to the new journal, concludes in the 
following words : 

I am with you, because to enfranchise women, to in- 
struct them, through the practice of their rights and 
their duties, to strengthen and elevate them to their true 
dignity, is to assist in no small measure, the progress of 
humanity. 
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But the best letter is from Maria Desraisme, 
written at the bedside of her beloved mother 
to whom she was devoting herself, and whose 
death, eight days later, is recorded in the Obi- 
tuary. At present she is only able to give an 
outline of her views. After eagerly welcominy; 
the journal, she says: ‘‘It is time to enlighten 
the minds of the people on this subject; to 
cause them to see that the enfranchisement o! 
women is not only a generalization of the princi 
ciples of right and justice, but that it is au in- 
dispensable condition of social development, 
Humanity is deprived of half its powers by Ue 
laws which assert the inferiority of women. i 
thus leaving forces and faculties unemployed, if 
is maimed and walks as it were upon one fovt. 
The feminine intellect has not hitherto contyi- 
buted its share to the common good, because it 
has never been fully developed. No humiun 
laws ought to counteract the great natural law 
by which every being aspires to a complet 
moral and physical expansion and maturity. tu 
walking alone on the path of intellect, man hia 
marred and weakened all his achievements ; for 
every human work, whether religious, plulo 
sophical, political, or social, to be complete, 
must be the combmed produce of the two 
elements of our nature. {t is because the 
equality of the sexes belongs to an advanced 
stage of civilization that it is so tiercely con- 
tested.’”” Mile. Desraisme then glances rapidly 
at the progress of this movement in German), 
England, Sweden and other countries of bu 
rope. ‘With regard to America, it is wel 
known that she bas Jed the way. 
sets the example by granting to women the « 
gree of Dr. of Medicine.” 


Russia, also, 


Mme. Goegg has an article on the progress 
of the Woman question in different countrics, 
in which honorable mention is made of several 
American women, of THe RevouutTion wil ils 
proprietor and lady editor. 

There is a notice of a Co-operative Society in 
Paris for promoting women’s industry im the 
working class. This Association proposes to 
form technical schools for young girls, to form 
workshops where women should have a direct 
share in the profits, and to found stores wid 
shops on an equitable basis for all those who 
are engaged in them. 

MISS SMEDLEY’S POEMS. 


A volume of ‘ Poems,” by Menella bite 


Smedley, has just appesred. One of the picers 
is a drama called ‘* Lady Grace.” 
of modern life, like so many that we have bad 
of lite years, such as Mr. Robertson's Caste, 
which found so much favor with the public 
But Miss Smedley’s play, while not unsuited to 
the theatre, has a much higher tone of mora’ 
ity, a more truly artistic standard and real j cet! 
cal merit. I give you one short specimen of 
this new poetess : 


Itisa vloy 


Is it no crime 

To drop your days, like nutshells, having swallower 
All that was good in them? They should be scods, 
Which only fall to grow. Is it no crime 

Merely to be a man that you may show 

The shyhtness and the poverty of life ? 

When life in a man’s hand is such a sword 

To cleave the dark assailants of our souls ; 

Such a slow weaving of collected flowers 

Into a deathless garland ; such a clasp 

Between this world and that which lies beyoud 
Making both one ? 


THE MARRIED WOMAN’S PROPERTY BILL. 
he bill which is endorsed by Mr. Russell 
Gurney, M.P., Mr. Headlow, M.P., and Mr. 
Jacob Bright, M.P., is to be read a second 
time in the House of Commons next month, 
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It proposes many important changes in the 
law. Married womce.. «we declared by it capable 
of holding properts, of contracting, of suing 
and being sued precisely as single women are, 
and they will be competent to hold property 
comiug into their possession after marriage 
precisely as if they were still single. The re- 
form im the law which this bill will effect is 
very important to the working classes, and this 
fact has attained many adherents for it since 
last session, We have now good hope of its 
becoming law. Petitions are being sent up trom 
all parts of the kingdom to support the second 
reading of the bill. 





I am, very truly yours, R. M. 
LETIER ELROM GEO. FRANUIS TRAIN. 
re 


THAT INFAMOUS FIFTEENTH AMENDMENT—THE 
HOLY CONGRESSIONAL TRINITY—WILL THE COM- 
ING WOMAN DOCTOR WRITE HER PILL PAPERS 
IN LATIN ?—STEP-MOTHERS DEFENDED, AND 
MOTHERS-IN-LAW PROTECTED—WOMAN SELF-RE- 
LIANT WHEN THE BREECHING SNAPS—MAN CAN- 
NOT KEEP SECRETS, WOMAN CAN—RESTELL’S IN- 
HUMANITY TO BABIES—THE PROTESTANT STREAM 
OF LIFE FLOWING OUT AS THE CATHOLIC RIVER 
FLOWS IN. 


Srumpinc New Enauanp, April, 1869. 
THE CHARGE OF THE SIX HUNDRED. 

Dear Revouvrion: Train, are you still in 
London? asked Henry J. Reymond at Morley’s 
some years ago. No, I am never slill any- 
where. Thus flows the uneven tenor of my 
way. ‘To-night, my lecture in my charge of the 
Six Hundred. 


CONGRESS SLAMMING THE DOOR IN THE FACE OF 
THE WOMEN. 
PRovwENCE, R. 1., March 26, 1869. 
George Francis Train, Esq., on the Stump in 
Rhode Island : 

Have you noticed the peculiar working of the four- 
teenth amendment of the Constitution? In section first 
it says: * All persons, born or naturalized, in the United 
States are citizens.” This, of course, includes women, 
And further, that ‘‘No State shall make or enforce any 
law which shall abridge the privileges or immunities of 
citizens of the United States.’’ How, then, can the rights, 
privileges and immunities of female citizens of the 
United States be abridged by the several States? Are 
you dojng anything to tcst this question before the 
courts ? 

The fifteenth amendment is, however, worded, ex- 
pressly, so that women may be denied the right to 
vote; and by not using the word “ nativity,’’ it still 
continues to enslave the adopted citizens in Rhode 
Isiand. Truly yours, CHARLES E, GoRMAN. 


stor THAT INFAMOUS FIFTEENTH AMENDMENT. 


Of course you are right. It is two-faced and 
double-barreled. It hits both birds. It kills 


woman and wounds the Irish in the Stale of 


Sprague. The word nativity was put in to shut 
out the Chinese, but it applies as well to the 
foreign born Celt or Teuton. The bill is a 
farce. Like the appointment of Stewart against 
the law of 1789, or Boutwell getting a law to 
discount interest on debt when a bill was signed 
to that effect in 1864. The Congress of lawyers 
are terribly confused. A merchant would dis- 
charge a clerk for such stupid blundering, but 
Congress is no longer our servant, but our mas- 
ter. Citizens, watch the dead-lock between 
House, Senate and President. The new Trini- 
ty at Washington isthe Devil, his Imps and the 
holy Congressional Jackass ! 
THREE CHEERS FOR THE WOMEN DOCTORS. 

The graduates, ten in number, occupied the seat in 
front of the rostrum, Their names are as follows: Mrs, 
Maria J. Cushing, ot Boston. Mass.; Mrs, Sarah M. 
Harrah, of Iowa; Miss Rebecca P, Page, of New York ; 
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Miss Sophia Penfield, of Connecticut; Mrs. Charlotte 
I. Lozier, of Winona, Minn.; Miss Sarah E. Furnas. ot 
Troy, Miami County, Ohio; Mrs. C. LeBeau, of New 
York; Sarah A. Ferguson, of Brooklyn, N. Y ; Mrs.Bella 
C. Barrows, of Washington, D. C. ; Miss Sarah J. Saf- 
tord, ot Cairo, IlJ.; and Miss Elizabeth 8. Adame, of New 
York. The ages of these ladies varied from twenty-two 
to thirty years, and all had the appearance of being 
healthful and vigorous, both physically and mentally. 

Hurrah for our side—this is real progress. 
Don'l write prescriplions in Latin. By-and-by, 
women dentists, women surgeons, women mer- 
chante, women bankers. Why not, as well as 
women actors, authors, lecturers, painters and 
sculptorsj? In len years from now, there will be a 
thousand Turkish balks in America, all managed 
by women, who will never need a diploma, never 
give medicine, and never lose a patient. That is 
Revolution. 

WHY CANNOT MAN KEEP A SECRET? 


Another outrage uprooted. Men say women 
can’t keep asecret. It is just the reverse— 
women can, men can't. Women carry with 
them to their graves secrets that would kill any 
man. Woman never tells; man always does. 
Woman suffers and dies; man blabs and lives. 
Man cannot keep asecret; woman cannot make 
it known. What is sport to the man is death 
to the woman. Adam was a sneak. Eve would 
have kept the apple secret. Be ye fruitful. 

Who ever heard a woman talk about her love 
fiascos? Everybody has heard a man gossip. 
Man delights in telling of his illicit conquests; 
woman would cut out her tongue first. Men are 
coarse in their club room talk; women refined 
in their parlor conversation, Who ever heard 
a woman tell of her lovers? Who has not lis- 
tened to the dissipation of the men? Men 
boast ; women don’t. Women never tell tales 
out of school ; men are always blabbing. So 
down with another old adage. Women can keep 
a secret, 

ONE MURDER MAKES A VILLAIN—MILLIONS A 
RESTELL. 


Why don’t our clergymen preach it down ? 
Let the Bible slide for a few Sundays and preach 
down the terrible vice of infanticide. We must 
stop Restellism or become Catholics. Our race 
is dying out. Let us have more practical reli- 
gion, and less theoretical theology. 


WOMEN ALWAYS KNOW WHAT TO DO WHEN THE 
BREECHING BREAKS. 

When the ice cracks—the house burns—the 
steamer explodes—the horses run away—the 
women generally have more sense than men. 
E. C. S. illustrates that in her story of the child 
that swallowed a bullet. The mother held him 
by the heels, head downwards, and out popped 
the bullet. The head of the family would have let 
the infant choke to death, Women in such 
cases are quick-witted, men are stupid. For in- 
stance, when a man and woman are accidentally 
caught hooking sugar out of the sugar-bowl, the 
man is confused, stammers—the woman will 
tell you that she was getting it for the children. 
No woman President would have delivered a 
Free Trade Inaugural in a manufacturing 
country, and appoimted two-sevenths of her 
Cabinet from one little state! Is there a 
woman in America that would not have shown 
more tact than Audrew Johnson ? 


A KIND WORD FOR 8TEP-MOTHERS. 

Why is it that we never hear anything but 
some infernal sneer for step-mothers? Are 
step-fathers any better? Does the paternal 
ever show any more interest in the child than 
the maternal? This is only another of the in- 
genious insults that men have invented to insult 





women. There are as many kind step-mothers 
as stepfathers, and more. Their lot is a hard 
one—the prejudice of ages is against them. 
The children of their husbands become antagon- 
istic, because society has so organized its hypo- 
crisy they have to meet its requirements. Most 
step-mothers are as kind and womanly as the 
real mother—but why not say something about 
step-fathers? Why always attack the women? 
There is no chivalry in man—his fla‘tery is sel- 
fish—his praise is poison. His attentions are 
not always honorable, He never compliments 
woman on her virtue, courage, or talent, but 
always on her beauty or dress—an insult of it- 
self. Three cheers for step-molhers. 


A KIND WORD FOR MOTHERS-IN-LAW. 


I never had any—and never gave any. There 
was orphange on both sides of my married life. 
But why is it that we never hear anything about 
fathers-in-law? The cross mother-in-law, but 
nothing of the father. It is only a part of the 
old system of insulting a woman—of sneering 
at the sex. The time has arrived to emanci- 
pate mothers-in-law from the serfdom of ages. 
Nine times out of ten they are better than 
fathers-in-law. Poor, much-abused, long-suf- 
ering mother-in-law, give me your hand? I 
am your friend. 


THAT GRAIN OF MUSTARD SEED. 


Dear Mr. Tran : Acting upon your suggestion, I in- 
vited a tew ladies to meet here to talk over the Woman 
question—finding that we knew little or nothing in rela- 
tion to it, we resolved to meet weekly to inform our 
selves fully on the subject. We propose taking up all 
the works we can get on the absorbing questions of the 
day, commencing with * Mrs, Farnham’s Era of Woman” 
—then ‘* Mrs, Dall’s Woman’s Right lo Labor,” etc. Can 
you tell us of any other work which will enlighten us, 
and help us to be better, wiser, nobler women ? 

I have sent four (4) subscriptions for Tak REvoLuTIon . 
We shall always read that in our meetings with interest, 
and hope we shall forward more subscriptions before 
long. You have waked up the dull brain of Derby. I 
hope you will keep it awake! *,* 





THE BEST YT. 
saat 
Ortumwa, Kansas, March 29th, 1869. 

Dear Revouvurion : [have something pleasant 
to tell you. Our little village held a school 
meeting on the 25th of this month, and, not- 
withstanding several hours rain had made the 
roads very muddy and slippery, quite a number 
of citizens, including several ladies, attended 
the meeting. 

It being the day appointed for the election of 
school officers, considerable interest was mani- 
fested by a majority of those in attendance. 
Groups of men, seated near the school room, and 
the adjacent wood pile, were busily engaged in 
making out tickets for their favorite candidates. 
The issues involved in the election were various : 
there was some strife between different denom- 
inations, and also between copperheads and 
Unionists ; but the most important issues was 
** Woman Suffrage,” which was victorious ; the 
Board selected beimg composed entirely of ladies. 

I am of opmion that our little village will 
soon free itself from this discreditable preju- 
dice, that is wont to intrude itself when the 
practicability of true and just principles is 
being agitated for the purpose of improving the 
condition of our country by securing their 
adoption. We have many advocates of ‘* Wo-« 
man’s Suffrage ” who are doing good service up 
and down this beautiful valley. Our motto is, 
Human liberty, unfettered by sex. 

Cxcu, Haverton. 
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MISS KATE FIELD AS LECTURER. 
lettings 

Tse Bostonians are loud in praise of Miss 
Field as a public lecturer. Possibly they may 
be a little penitent for their disposal of Olive 
Logan some months ago, and so manifest 
their better nature the more cheerfully and de- 
monstratively on that account. One of them 
writes a long and glowing account of her and 
her performance to the Springtield Republican ; 
but undoubtedly doing her no more than justice, 
to the following purpose : 


But her best plea for Woman’s Right to talk in public 
was in the assertion that genius has sex—despite 
Madame de Stacl’s dictum to the contrary, Perhaps she 
borrows her idea from Tennyson when she says that the 
‘difference in equality ’’ between men and women’s 
thoughts is what we must have, but the idea is certainly 
a good one, ‘ Men,” she says, “ have only given us the 
profile views of subjects. Now, an artist will tell you 
that no two sides of any face are exactly alike ; we have 
had the profile view long enough ; now let us have the 
other side, the full face ; gaze into tell-tale eyes and get 
at the soul of things.’’ And here the gallant Boston 
public very properly applauded. Then followed a suc- 
cession of witty descriptions ot the trouble woman had 
to gain a living in the literal professions, of the scanty pay 
given to literature, of the false gods the literature must 
worship to gain his or her daily bread. “ Virtue is its 
own reward, say the copy books ; and they are about 
right.’ “Though literature is the divinest of lovers, it is 
the cruelest of masiers.” ‘The beautifulis always ex- 
pensive.’ ‘* Woman’s qualifications to lecture were tully 
illustrated from historic precedent and from analysis of 
feminine nature.’ ‘To Eve’s persuasive pleading we 
owe all knowledge. Eve was the first lecturer.” ‘The 
cinticle of Deborah preceded Homer by thirteon cen- 
turies.”” As to women’s voices for public speaking she 
thought they might develop qualities yct unknown, 
when women ceased to go about looking like trussed 
fowls, when * to murder language by swallowing if whole, 
would not be considered a sign of true womanliness.”’ I 
don’t know what prompted Miss Field to give that un- 
fortunate Southern lady who wrote, “ Beulah” and * St. 
Elmo,” such a sarcastic criticism. Poor Edna Earl, the 
heroine of St Elmo, was shown up as an impossible 
character in very witty phrases. 





OUR OWN GRACE DARLING. 
pays ier 
A Provipence letter speaks thus of [da Lewis 
who lately rescued two men from drowning in 
a storm in Newport harbor: 


Miss Ida Lewis has again distinguished herself by res- 
cuing two men from drowning. We cannot recollect 
just vow how many she has saved from watery graves, 
but we think the number is not less than adozen. Her 
father is keoper of the Lime Rock light house, located 
near Fort Adams. Having been almost a helpless in 
yilid tor 2 vumber of years past, the Jabor indispens- 
able to kceping the light in proper order has devolved 
upon his wife, who has found an able assistant in her 
daughter Ida. The latter jumps into her boat almost 
daily, regardless of what the weather may be, and, with 
a pair of oars, propels it to Newport, a distance of one. 
and a half miles, in an imcredib!y short space of time, 
Soe has been “ brought up on the water,” as it were, and 
can manage a boat better than nine out of ter of the 
male sex. In fact, she claims that she can row a boat 
taster than avy man in Newport, and we are inclined to 
believe her, having witnessed her management of one on. 
several occasions. Ida is about twenty-three years of 
age, tall aud slender, but possessed of unusual courage 
and endurance. She never hears the voice of distress, 
night or day, without jumping into her little craft and 
proceeding to the scene of trouble. She has encounter- 
ed. great perils in the prosecution of her humanitarian 
offices, but her great tact and coolness have always been 
equal to the emergency. It is a pity, ‘and pity ’tis 
*iis true,” that no testimonial has ever been given to the 
lady for the many lives she has saved. Certainly, no one 
has ever more deserved a public recognition for distin- 
guished services. 








Ir the principle ou which we fuunded our Govern- 
ment is true, that taxation must not be without repre- 
sentation, and if women hold property and are taxed, it 
follows that women should be represented in the State 
by their votes.—Mrs, Harriet Boecher Stowe, 





WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 





Ar the late Commencement of the Woman’s 
Medical College of the New York Infirmary, 
126 Second ave., N. Y., Dr. Emuly Blackwell 
read an able report, from which we copy the 
following extract, as published in the World, 
the only N. Y. journal that faithfully reports 
the sayings and doings of their fair countrywo- 
men. She said: 


We have mei this evening to celebrate the closing of the 
first wimter’s existence of the Medical College of the New 
York Infirmary. This close of the session marked so 
peculiarly a step forward in the career of the institution, 
that its friends had taken advantage of the occasion to 
bring it again before the public, in order that its claims 
may be beiter known and a new effort made to increase 
its support. Thirteen years ago, application was first 
made to the citizens of New York for aid in building up 
a hospital school in connection with the infirmary. 
Fifteen years ago this effort was represented by a very 
few women, butit was felt then that it was the beginning 
of the entrance of a large number of women into an en- 
tirely new field of labor. For the training of women for 
this work there was no provision in any existing school, 
and then began the struggle to obtain the means to fit 
the workers for the work that they desired to engage in. 
The New York Infimary was the first hospital in this 
country formed by woman—the first institution by means 
of which they entered on the work of treating the sick- 
The teachings of the lecture-room and the experiences 
of the sick-room are seperated by a chasm that nothing 
but experience can bridge over ; and hence the neces 
sity for this movement, Two hundred and fitty patients 
were treated in the first year of the existence of the in- 
firmary, and seventy-two hundred in the last. Alto- 
gether more chan 70,000 patients have been attended to. 
That was suflicient evidence of the work done by the wo- 
men of the infirmary. Fitth avenue knows very little 
of them, but First avenuc aud Avenue A know a great 
deal of them. There is hardly a tenement-house within 
a mile of the Infirmary whose inhabitants could not tell 
a great deal of the doings of the * doctor ladies,” 

Referring to the special teatures of the Woman’s Medi- 
cal College, the speaker remarked that great attention 
was given to the subject of hygicne—to the teaching of 
the prevention as well as the cure of the disease—in the 
hope that medical science will at some future time ex- 
pand into the science of healthy life. Medicine in its 
narrow sense, as the science of the curing of disease, 
must become hygiene in the largest sense—as the science 
of the securing and maintenence of perfect health. 

‘Yosum up, concluded Dr. Blackwell, besides the ob. 
jects which we desire to accomplish by all our arrange- 
ments, we hope to teach our students in their own de 
partment the meaning.of two words which we believe to 
be of vitatimportance to women at the present time—the 
meaning of the Word work aud the meaning of the word 
health ; work, understood not as a drudgery, with no 
future end or hope, bey ond the bare keeping of soul and 
body together in a condition where they had almost bet- 
ter part, nor as an elegant pretence to conceal the fact 
that the so-called worker is an ornament instead of an 
essential part of human society ; but in its true sense, 
the devotion to an occupation good in itself, and calling 
out all the intelligence and energy of the worker, as the 
means by which she acquits herself of ber obligations to 
society ; the pursuit which gives an end to her activity 
and a color and character to her individual position, and 
of which liberal and sufficient remuneration is an essen- 
tial and acknowledged, but not the highest or most valued 
result, Health, considered not in its negative sense as 
the absence of actual sickness, but as 2 positive posses 
sion—that fund of physical power which should belong 
to every grown person as a capital to expend in the ac- 
tive duties of life—as that perfect bodily condition which 
should make the occupations of a woman, whether do- 
mestic or social, the welcome oullets for her activity 
instead of burdens under which she breaks prematurely, 
or which she carries through life with tbe paintul con- 
sciousness that they are too heavy for her—such health 
as has never yet been the possession of the mass of man- 
kind, but is a conquest yt to be achieved by them, for 
themselves and their descendants, 


George W. Curtis followed Dr. Blackwell with 
a most thrilling and eloquent appeal tor the 
right of woman to do whatever she could do 
well. 





Ir is foolish to say that the advocates of the ** Woman 
Movement ” demand “special legislation ’’ tor woman, or 





desire to array her in hostility to man. It is the enemies 
of this movement who have made special legisiation ne- 
cessary, since they declare woman not to be the equal of 
man. We desire nothing but the common law, alike for 
each, with woman holding the ballot—not as the enemy, 
but as the peer and iriend of man.—Anna E. Dickinson. 





— nn 


Woman as Farmer.—It makes no difterence 
what is demanded of woman, she is always 
equal to the emergency. The Cedar Rapids 
dimes claims the championship for a young 
girl, ‘‘sweet sixteen,” of Linn County, Lowa, 
as follows: “ For six weeks last winter, during 
the sickness of her father and mother, she at- 
tended forty-eight head of sheep, eight head of 
horses, twelve head of cattle, and two calves, 
besides milking three cows, driving the cattle 
one-quarter of a mile every day to water, clean- 
ing the horses’ stable, doing the housework and 
taking care of her sick parents.” Western New 


‘York has or had women doing that same for 


years, and so have other states. They didn’t 
wait till father was ill. Still, all honor to the 
brave little Iowan. 





Bound Voutumes or THe Revonution.—A 
few copies of 1868, handsomely bound, can 
be had on application at the office. Price: 
five dollars each. 





Can Man bo Better ?—The tamous Monttiyon Prize 
ot Virtue, it is said, will this year be bestowed in France 
upon & young governess, who, with astonishing self- 
abnegation, supported out of her scanty wages and the 
proceeds of her nocturnal toils, as a writer for the press, 
a stepmother, who, during her childhood, had treated 
her with extrewe cruelty. The report of the commitice 
which awards the Monthyon Prize of Virtue said in re- 
gard to this remarkable young lady: ‘Such an example 
of self-abnegation has never before been brought to our 
notice, and never before have we recommended a candi- 
date for the reward of Virtue, with more heart-felt satis- 
faction and profound emotion, than this angelic crea- 
ture.” 





WE hear much said of the value of the “* franchise of 
afreeman.”’ But why should Franchise belong to Fran- 
cis more than to Frances, when the three words Frances, 
Francis, and Franchise are etymologically the same, 
and should be practically so—all signityn¢ simply, igno- 
rant ruffian, and Fanny may bave the mental calibre and 
culture of Margaret Fuller, or the self-devoted encrgy of 
Dorothea Dix ; yet it will make no difference. ‘The man 
must count as one in the state, the woman counts zero ; 
a ratio, as mathematicians agree, of infinile interiority. 
* * * Among the Anglo-Saxon race generally, the 
entire system of laws in regard to woman is at this mo- 
ment so utterly wrong, that ! ord Rrougham is reported 
to have declared it useless to attempt to amend it ; 
“there must be a total reconstruction before a womuu 


cap have avy justice,’”—T. Wentworth Higginson. 





I BELIEVE that the great vices in our large cities will 
never be conquered until the ballot is put in the hands 
of women, If the question of the danger of tneir sous 
being drawn away into drinking saloon’, was brought 
up, if the mothers had the power, they would close 
them ; 4 the sisters hud the power, and they saw their 
brothers going away to haunts of iufamy, they would 
close those places. You may get men to trifle with pur- 
ity, with virtue, with righteousness ; but I thank God 
that the hearts of the women of our land—tbhe mothers, 
wives, and dauybters—are toopure to make a compro- 
mise either wilh intemperance or licentiousness.— 
Bishop, Simpson, M. EK. Church. 





Tw America, woman has no political rights, is nota cit- 
izen in full ; she kas no voice in making or administer- 
ing the laws, none in clecting the rulers or adiministra- 
tors. But any man with conscience enough to keep out 
of jail, mind enough to escape the poor-house, and body 
enough to drop bis ballot into the box, isa voter. He 
may have nocharacter, no money ; that is no matter, he 
isa voter. But the noblest woman bas no voice in the 
State. Men make laws disposing of ber property, her 
person, her children—still she must bear it.—Rev. The- 
odoré Parker, 
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To SuBSCRIBERS.—How To SEND Money.—For large 
sams, checks on New York banks or bankers, made pay- 
able to the order of Susan B. Anthony. 


POST-OFFICE MONEY ORDERS 
may be obtained at nearly every county seat, in all the 
cities, and in many ot the large towns. We consider 
them perfectly safe, and the best means of remitting 
fifty dollars or less, as thousands have been sent to us with- 
oul any loss, 
REGISTERED LETTERS, 


under the new sysiem, which went into effect June Ist, 
are a very safe means of sending small sums of money 
where P. 0. Money Orders cannot be easily obtained. 
Observe, the Registry fee, as well as postage, must be paid 
in stamps at the office where the letter is mailed, or it 
will be liable to be sent to the Dead Letter Office. Buy 
and affiz the stamp both for postage and registry, put in the 
money and seai the letter in the presence of the postmaster, 
and take his receipt for it. Letters sent in this way to us 
are at our risk. 








REV. JOSEPH THOMPSON ON WOMAN'S 
SUFFRAGE. 





In this country, to vote is to participate directly in the 
power of governing. I maintain that the right to vote 
must rest upon ability to discharge the duties of citizen- 
ship in the service of society as a civil organization: 
This is the only logical foundation upon which the right 
of suffrage can be based. To enter political life argues 
capacity for civil duty ; capacity to serve the state in the 
jury-box, in the police, in the camp, in the battle-field, 
in port-surveys, and ¢efenses, in the revenue-service, in 
a routine of official duties that suffer no intermission ; 
and woman cannot do this, cannot trust herself to un- 
dertake the service for which she is physically incapaci- 
tated, cannot be trusted with it with safety to the com- 
monwealth. Witness, for instance, the protracted and 
exhausting session of the Senate upon the impeachment 
of the President! If she would fulfill the sacred func- 
tions of ber nature, she cannot accept the responsibilities 
of the public service, for the divine laws of physiology, 
and the divine constitution of the family, as the per- 
petual source of human society, can never be set aside. 
Either the vast majority of women must become wives 
and mothers, or society and the state must cease to be. 
But while woman shall continue to fulfill for society that 
most serviceable, most honorable, and most sacred office 
of Maternity, which is hers by divine right, her very 
nature must forbid her employment in the public ser- 
vice of the state. 


‘«The elements of sovereignty,” says Black- 
stone, “are wisdom, goodness, and power.” 
If powér, representing physical force, is sup- 
posed to belong to man alone, no one will deny 
that the two remaining elements are found in 
the higher orders of American women. If the 
question were put to the people to-day, will you 
be governed by ‘‘ wisdom and goodness” or 
brute force, they would readily choose the 
former, and thus secure a far better govern- 
ment than we can boast to-day. The rigk+ to 
vote in a republican government rests on tie 
fact of citizenship. If a person must bear the 
burdens and perform the duties of a citizen, that 
person is clearly entitled to the rights, privileges 
and immunities of a citizen. The right to vote 
does notinvolve the ability to discharge the high- 
est duties of citizenship, or to hold office. The 
pauper votes, the sick man may go in his car- 
riage to vote, yet neither could fill any of the 
posts referred to in the above extract. 


The qualifications in the several states for 
voters and office-holders differ widely. The ig- 





norant foreigner, who can neither read nor write, 


votes, yet he is incapable ot filling any office J 


under government. No man under a certain 
age can be President, Chief-Justice, Senator, 
yet all men vote at twenty-one. Many Ameri- 
can women are capable of filling all the higher 
offices under government who might not be fit 
to serve the state in the capacity of sailors or sol- 
diers. There are many who could better repre- 
sent the American government at the Court of 
St. James than the present incumbent, who 
would be wholly unfit for metropolitan police 
and surveyors of the ports. Men vote, yet they 
choose their calling, and are not compelled 
to hold office unless they desire it. The 
enfranchisement of women would not end 
a wise division of labor, or essentially change 
our present employments. Clergymen vote, 
yet they are exempt from all civil and _poli- 
tical duties, in fact it is considered a degrada- 
tion for them, too, to have ought to do with the 
state. They are never summoned as jurors, or 
drafted as soldiers. As to woman’s ability, she 
has done everything above-mentioned, except 
impeach the President, and that, man failed to do 
without her. Women have led armies, piloted 
ships around the globe, governed nations, 
fought on the battle-fjeld, and ministered to 
suffering men in camp and hospital. The wo- 
men of this country did as much towards the 
triumph of the late war as the men did. The 
one who binds up the wound as nobly serves 
the state as the one who makes it. They who 
nurse and train up the soldiers do as much for 
the service of the state as they who draft them. 


As to the exhaustion of Congressional and 
Judicial duties, so long as women sit in the 
prisoner’s box throughout a trial, they could, 
with equal ease and far more profit, sit on the 
judge’s bench, or in the juror’s box. So long 
as they can watch sick men through a three- 
months’ fever, night and day, and take twelve 
children through red gum, sprue, jaundice, 
chicken-pox, mumps, measles, whooping-cough, 
shingles, hives, scarlet fever and fits, with no 
pecuniary consideration, they could easily serve 
the state sitting in an easy chair at the capitol 
to say aye, or no, at twenty dollars a day. 

As to the maternity question, most women 
cease bearing children at forty years of age, 
leaving a period of twenty years or more to de- 
vote to the state. A very large number of wo- 
men, both married and unmarried, never have 
any children, hence we need to make provision 
for the exercise of some of the many other 
**sacred functions ” of their being. Moreover, 
when woman understands the ‘‘ divine laws of 
physiology,” and ‘‘the divine constitution of 
the family,” she will not be the physically in- 
capacitated toy or drudge she is to-day. Mater- 
nity will then be to her a period of added health 
and happiness. She will be more proud of the 
quality of her children than the numbers. She 
will no longer consent to suckle fools and hand 
down vice, disease and crime to the third and 
fourth generation. The sacred office of pater- 
nity is a question with which men would do 
well to concern themselves, for in the higher 
civilization we are now entering, with the new 
light and knowledge dawning on woman, the 
fitness of most men for that holy office will be 
as gravely considered as is woman’s capacity to- 
day for serving the state. 

It is a vital question for every wise man to 
consider, in reconstructing our government, 
whether a nation can have a stable foundation, 
if one half the people, differing essentially 





from the other half in their organization, in 





tastes, affections, hopes and fears, are to be 
wholly governed by those who can never un- 
derstand or represent them. 

Whether men and women are alike or unlike, 
there are sound arguments in either alternative 
for individual representation. 

If they are alike, the same reasons that are 
urged by men for self-government apply to wo- 
menalso. If they are unlike, by what power 
can man discern the wants and needs of wo- 
man? His legislation for her has already 
proved his incapacity to do so. But Dr. 
Thompson asserts the point of unhkeness, 
and says : 

The equality of the sexes is not sameness of endow- 
ments and adaptations, but equality with differentia. 
The attributes of sex belong to the soul as well as to the 
body, so that in their intellectual and spiritual natures, 
much as they possess in common, the man and the wo- 
man are also the complement each of other. 

Here is the key-note of this whole question. 
If they are complements each of the other,” 
man is but half a complete being, with but half 
an idea on every subject, and yet he has under- 
taken to govern the world according to his frag- 
mentary ideas, never dreaming .that woman’s 
thought, everywhere, was necessary to his suc- 
cess. Need any one wonder at the disorganiza- 
tion of the state, the church and the home un- 
der a dynasty so incomplete and one-sided ? 


Man might as well hope to perfect a being, as 
a government or a thought} without the aid of 
woman. Our false customs and philosophies, 
our unjust laws, gloomy theologies and social 
abominations call loudly for the revivifying in- 
fluences of the mother, and in every department 
of science and life. 


As there is just that physical ¢cifference in the 
sexes necessary to the preservation of the race, 
so there is just that spiritual difference neces- 
sary to the vitalizing of thought, hence in the 
elevation and enfranchisement of woman, I seo 
the growth and development of the grand 
ideas enunciated by man in tho ages hitherto 
cold, barren, and speculative, because not met 
by the faith and enthusiasm of woman—but 
when she, too, shall wake to the poetry of 
science, philosophy, and government, then will 
the first note of harmony be touched, then will 
the great organ of humanity be played on all 
its keys, with every stop rightly adjusted, and 
with louder, loftier strains the march of civili- 
zation will be immeasurably quickened. 


In the isolation of the sexes in the world of 
thought, we have degraded the whole relation 
of man and woman into a mere sensuous ani- 
malism, so that every man who writes on this 
question views it only from the standpoint of 
physical sex, and dwells on the one function of 
materuity, as if that swallowed up every other 
moral and spiritual power. Womanhood is 
with us the primal consideration, wifehood 
and motherhood but incidents. With the 
higher view of sex, expressed by Dr. Thomp- 
son, in the above extract, we wonder that he 
does not demand woman’s voice in the church 
and the state, as well as the home, that with 
Tennyson he does not see the need of 

Two heads in council, 
Two beside the hearth, 
Two in the tangled business of the world, 
Two plummets dropped to sound the abyss, 
Of science and the mind 
But strange to say, he does not. After assert- 
ing this great primal truth of sex in mind, now 
recognized by the leading thinkers on both con- 
tinents, and destined to usher in a higher and 
purer civilization, he throws the logical conclu- 
sions of his premises to the winds and argues 
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from the old standpoint of ¢ustom, prejudice, 
and mere physical sex. He says : 

It is assumed that woman will bring to the polls a 
soothing element and improve the moral results of elec- 
tions. On the contrary, her greater intensity of feeling 
for persons would bring a keener acrimony into our poli- 
tical campaigns. We cavnot forget how the women of the 
South incited the rebellion and inflamed its hatred and 
atrocity ; nor that woman produced the worst monstrosi- 
ties of the French Revolution ; nor can we shut our eyes 
to the fact that in great cities the Bridgets would roll up 
the great majorities of the demagogues, and that Wash- 
ington would have its Maintenons and Pompadours to add 
their intrigues to its political corruvtions. The history 
of church elections in which Abesses had a vcice, is a 
warmmng here. But the calamity to be shunned is that 
men, ceasing to respect and honor women in their pre- 
rogative of influence, shall fear or court them as an ele- 
ment of numerical power !—for when the spirit of chiv- 
alry with its gencrous loyalty to sex is gone, the glory of 
the republic will be extinguished for ever, 

Does Dr. Thompson mean to say that women 
are worse than men, or that an interest in na- 
tional affairs at once transforms a woman from 
an angel to adevil? Such a type of woman as 
these to whom he refers could never be ‘‘a 
soothing element” in the hoine either ; would 
he, therefore, banish all women from the fire- 
side? 


Because the Pompadours and the Maintenons 
and the women of the French Revolution used 
their ‘‘ prerogatives of influence” unwisely, 
shall virtuous, educated, humane women be 
denied the direct power of the ballot, in the es- 
tablishment of great principles of justice and 
mercy ? 

I do not like these invidious references we 
constantly hear to the women of the South. 
They nobty stood by their brave men, believing 
their side just, as we did by ours, and their 
deeds of self-sacrifice and devotion were worthy 
a better cause. I believe if the mothers of the 
north and south could have had a voice in the 
late rebellion, the bones of our sires and sons 
would not, to-day, lie bleaching on every south- 
ern plain. Woman knows the cost of life better 
than man does, and not with her consent would 
one drop of blood ever be shed, one life sacri- 
ficed in vain. 

As to the Bridgets, I know they would come 
down from the garrets and up trom the cellars, 
from the dens of wretchedness and poverty, 
with their bruised heads, and bleeding hearts, 
and vote rum-holes, gambling-saloons, and bro- 
thels an abomination. 

While the payes of history, here and there, 
are blackened with records of cruel, unprinci- 
pled women, yet we know that the feminine ele- 
ment represents love, mercy, purity and peace, 
and, in treedom, would manifest these virtues, 
and not, as now, under a dynasty of force, 
simply reflect the sterner characteristics of the 
male sex. 

As to the Abbesses, if it were pussible for wo 
man to inaugurate anything more horrible, and 
soul-sickening, than the gloomy creeds and cruel 
persecutions and inquisitions that have marked 
the history of the church under the man power, 
God help therace! Did Abbesses vote the rack, 
the stake, the thumb-screw? The history of the 
race under this dynasty of brute force is a dark, 
sad picture of horrors, cruelty and injustice. 
Man has forfeited all right to our confidence in 
his power to govern wisely alone. 

As to the * glory of the republic,” the natural 
feeling of chivalry in man for woman fortu- 
nately does not depend on constitutions, statute- 
laws, or ballot-boxes ; it existed before govern- 
ments were, and will continue when govern- 
ments sball be no more. Man’s respect for 
woman is always in exact proportion to her in- 





dependence of him. When she can represent 
her own opinions at the ballot-box he will value 
them much more than when she depends on 
him to do it for her. But Dr. Thompson 
thinks it would not only endanger the state, but 
degrade man, if woman should have a voice in 
the laws. He says: 


Even if the ballot could raise woman politically, the 
nation cannot afford so to degrade its men by divesting 
them of the sentiments of delicacy, of honor, of loyalty 
—in a word, of chivalry, and arraying the sexes in the 
contest of numbers. Woman cannot hope to act for her- 
self in public life and sill receive the honorable consid- 
eration now accorded to the delicacy of her sex. She 
must choose between the two ; and if she shall elect the 
latter, she will inevitably find that in what direction 
soever she forces herself outside the sphere of delicate 
and chivalrous regard into the contention of labors and 
of numbers, sbe is taking a step toward her own degra- 
dation. If she can brave the the opprobrium, society 
cannot risk the consequences, 

We find, the world over, that men are ele- 
vated, just as woman stands on an equal plat- 
form with themselves. What would the men 
of this nation be it the women could neither 
read nor write; if they wore iron shoes and 
masks, and lived in harems? This is just the 
argument of the Turk and the Chinaman—that 
the less men see of women, the less they know 
of them, the more chivalry they ieel towards 
them. What is the ‘‘honorable consideration 
now accorded?” It is not found in the above 
extracts ; it is not found in the marriage cere- 
mony as generally administered ; it is not found 
in our laws and constitutions, where we are 
ranked with idiots, lunatics and criminals, and 
compelled to pay taxes and the penalty of our 
crimes, though denied the powers and privileges 
of citizenship. No chivalrous gentleman ever 
steps forth to satisfy the law and hang on the 
gallows in woman’s stead, or to meet the hungry 
tax-gatherer in her behalf, or to open the col- 
lege doors where she has long been kneeling in 
vain. $1,500 worth of aclergyman’s property 
is exempt from taxation, but a poor widow who 
owns a small house and lot has no such “ hon- 
orable consideration now accorded.” The next 
journey the Rev. gentleman takes, let him buy 
an insurance ticket for himself and wife, he 
will find that while he can get the worth of his 
money, if not safely delivered at the point of 
destination, that his wife ‘‘is insured against 
death only.’’ Eggs, blown glass, and women 
cannot be insured against accident—one of 
‘*the honorable considerations now accorded.” 

I think all sensible women would risk ‘the 
opprobrium” of fair play, everywhere, and 
that society can risk the consequences of secur- 
ing equality and justice to all who support the 
state. Its evident that Dr. Thompson, in the 
consideration of this question, adopts the com- 
mon opinion, that every woman is supplied with 
a strong arm on which to lean until she is safe 
the other side of Jordan. He says: 

But if woman, disdainiug her loyal defender, shall 
enter the lists to contend with man by sheer force of 
numbers, clamoring for rights, he will say to her, 
“Stand upon your own strength and fight your own 
battles, expecting neither loyalty nor chivalry from me. 

This is what man has practically said from 
the beginning. Would that every woman had 
a noblé, brave man to fight the battle of life for 
her, that she could live in the clouds and devote 
herself to music, poetry, and’ painting, secure 
from the temptations of poverty and want. 
But, alas! we are on the earth, and must work 
or sell ourselves for bread, or die. Our ‘* loyal 
defenders” are all looking out for themselves ; 
they legislate our property and wages into their 
own pockets ; they fill all the offices of profit 
and honor: thay grind us to powder io the 





world of work; they betray the young and 
trusting, trifle with love, degrade motherhood, 
and, when stripped of virtue, beauty, hope, 
cast out like withered flowers to die, they taunt 
us with the loyalty and chivalry of man towards 
woman in dependence. 


Woman has tried this 6,000 years ; now, let 
us try equality and independence ; let every 
girl be educated to use her own hands and 
brain, to take care of herself. She cannot be 
in a worse condition.than she is, the world over, 
to-day. We should like, in spite of all the 
Dr.’s forebodings, to try the experiment of 
legislating for ourselves,.and see what will come 
of it. 

But far be it from us to disdain our “loyal 
defenders.” Every man in this age who has ut- 
tered one grand word for woman, or done one 
noble deed, will have his full meed of praise, 
the heart-felt gratitude of the women of bis day 
and generation! We honor John Stuart Mill, 
Jules Fevre, and our own Beecher, Curtis, Phil- 
lips, and Julian, and are ready to trust the wis- , 
dom of men hke these, when they tell us that 
the ballot is the Columbiad of our political life, 
and every citizen who has it is a full-armed 
monitor. E. O 8 





WOMAN’S WORK AND WAGES. 
J 

CARLYLE says, & man willing to work and un- 
able to find work, is the saddest sight that For- 
tune’s inequality exhibits underthesun. Burns 
sets it to sadder music, taus bewailing him, 

** Who begs a brother of the earth 
To give him leave to toil,’’ 
and has ‘his poor petition spurned,” after all! 

But how when the petitioner is a woman ? a 
mother of babes ; a widow ; or possibly worse 
than widow, a thousand times, of whom there 
are myr:ads? 

Much is said, written, printed of woman’s 
work and wages. And stupid men ask, why not 
dwell on this theme altogether, and mend the 
matter, instead of talking forever about Woman’s 
Suffrage? And no form of answer, argument 
nor illustration can ding it into such skulls that 
the surest way to remedy the work and wages 
evil, is to get hold of the ballot for woman, just 
as everybody admits that man must to secure 
him. 

When men are asked to do justice to woman, 
they often, not always, answer “ (/hivalry,” and 
think they not only answer fully the demand, 
but put woman under everlasting obligation to 
them. As though chivalry were a pair of old 
hen’s wings ander which the poor chicks may 
ever flee for protection. Chivalry is an outrage 
and insult to woman, and always was. Don 
Quixote and Sancho Panza were not its bur- 
lesque, but the most worthy and becoming in- 
terpreters of it in all history. It belonged to 
barbarian times. It professed a dawdling re- 
spect for princesses and noble ladies, but had 
no more regard for womanhood, as such, than 
for the preferences of birds and beasts. Every 
monarch’s palace, the castle of every lord, was a 
seraglio, as really as the harems of Turkey, or the 
court of King Solomon, though never probably 
so plentifully stocked with beauties, frail, but 
fair. Kings and barons claimed the right, and 
often exercised it, of enjoying the brides of their 
noblest subjects, the first night after marriage. 

This country, too, boasts its ‘* Chivalry,” or 
did before it was burned up in the flaming fire 
of the late war. We hear little of it since. 
Virginia was never tired of ringing changes on 
the hateful word. And the northern states 
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bowed to the obscene claim, as devoutly as to 
the inspirations of apostles and prophets. And 
Virginia’s respect for woman was as a breeder of 
slave stock for the southern market, until more 
than half its revenue was from that monstrous 
and unnatural commerce. Chivalry enslaved 
even princess and lady, in its palmiest period. 

It is, and ever was, a sublime blasphemy against 
the holy spirit of virtuous womanhood, not to 
be forgiven, but to be abhorred and consigned 
to infamy. It was a deceiver in its very begin - 
ning. Nor has it ever been born again, or 
made better. 

Gallantry and simpering politeness are no 
substitutes for justice and right. They are not 
even mercy, nor charity. Woman is suspected 
of having somewhere in her keeping, an immor- 
tal soul to which belong solemn responsibili- 
ties. Man can boast no more, in his best estate. 
Some slight differences there are between men 
and women as to avoirdupoise, stature, deusity of 
muscle and bone, but what fre all these, as rea- 
sons or foundations for differences in rights or 
privileges, when the great, eternal soul to which 
all responsibility belongs, is the same in woman 
and man alike? kindled and continued by the 
same Almighty breath, held to the same divine 
authority, linked to the same eternal destiny ? 


The difference between man and woman in 
governments and in society is at last, one of 
brute force. Lt is the oppression of the weak 
by the strong. And so when justice is asked 
the answer is, gallantry, politeness, attentions ; 
when rights are demanded the response is, 
Chivalry, and that answers the claim. But it 
is not so settled. Woman asks for bread and 
receives a stone ; for a fish, and is tendered ser- 
pents and scorpions. When she demands equal 
pay for equal work, while receiving less than half, 
she is told, ** there are so many of you that the 
supply exceeds the demand!” When she asks 
that more avenues to business, in all its variety, 
be opened for her, she is met by the crushing 
but chivalric cry, ‘show unwomanly, how un- 
ladylike, to wish to do the work of a man!’ 
And thus the whole question is determined 
tothe satisfaction of perhaps a vast majority 
of the men and women of the pation. And 
man is ever the master. 


Man seems to know woman only as minister 
te his pleasure and passion. Society is both 
regulated and governed by afew. And in no 
nation by fewer than in this. Senator Sprague 
was surely right when, in offering a petition for 
Woman Suffrage lately, he said there could be 
no harm in granting the prayer since the legal 
voters in the country really had little or nothing 
to do with the government. And the working 
women are least of all, in any Christian com- 
munity known. The beauties that roll im gor- 
geous carriages along Pennsylvania Avenue in 
Washington and Fifth Avenue in New York are 
the recognized women of the country (ladies, 
they are called), and their admirers and devotees 
are the law makers of the land. The history 
of thousands of years past is but the record of 
a few men and still fewer women. And a most 
disgraceful record it is generally for both. So 
to-day, a few names are spoken and only a few. 
Not many of tnem will be remembered, and very 
few with honor. And yet, as has been said, 
‘we are, a8 a nation, thirty million souls.” 
Not bodies, but immortal souls. Aud as the 
royal Hebrew mourned, ‘no man cared for 
my soul,” so might most of these millions, who 
ara women. Women are starving to-day in the 
streets ot New York, and every day; but what 
says the pulpit about it? what cares the pulpit ? 
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Such a question need not be asked the politi- 
cian? Still less need we stop the gilded coaches 
in Central Park to ask of beauty, wealth and 
fashion a question so impolite, so impertinent! 
And yet in these three classes are the lawgivers 
and the gospel believers and expounders of the 
day. They enact every civil statute, establish 
and regulate every social law and custom, and 
frame, fashion and enforce all the religious 
faiths. And their statute-book benefits the 
rich only ; their social order dresses and dis- 
tinguishes them, no matter how vile (and surely 
most of them are very vile), and their religion 
builds temples so costly and magnificent that 
the poor, who have not where to lay their head, 
dare not enter them; must be thrust out if they 
do enter, naked and barefooted as so many are. 
Ali the wealth of the twelve Apostles, and their 
Master included, would not have paid perhaps 
for one pew in a fashionable New York church. 
And being of Asiatic, proscribed complexion, 
not one of them, not even the Master himself, 
would be permitted to occupy it, did some rich 
Joseph of Arimathea purchase it for him. So 
holy and pure are our most eminent Christians, 
and thus just and virtuous the makers of the 
laws. 

And these are they who pay such prices as 
the following to the lowlier classes, who do the 
world’s real work : 

For heavy cloth pantaloons, lined, 
pressed (shop work), 18 to 24 cents a pair, For 
linen coats with three pockets and six  but- 
ton-holes, $1 a dozen, 8 cents each, For shirts, 
best quality, $1 50a dozen. For shirts, second quality, 
(retailing at $2 each) $1 25 a dozen. For shirts, third 
quality, 75 cents adozen. For fancy flannel shirts, lapel 
on breast, turn-over collar, cuffs, gussets, button-holes, 
6 cents each,’ For ** jumpers’’ (blue over-shirts) ending 
at waist in a band, with long sleeves, 50 cents a dozen. 
..+.+.Not only this, but in many cases, says the //earth 
and Home, the women who make the coats are required 
to dampen them in starch water and iron them without 
extra pay, and with the understanding that no coat will 
be accepted which is not glossy and well pressed!...... 
“T took in two dozen last Tuesday,’’ said one weary-eyed 
woman, “‘and bada neighbor in to help, But both of 
us, working steady all day and half the night, just as 
hard as we could tear, finished the lot by Friday eve- 
ning. It wasa hard earning of a dollar and a half, ma’am, 
to divide between two—and both of us widders; but 
we’re thanktul to get it tor all that, There’sa many a 
one wantin’ work as can't get any.’’ 


finished, and 


God does take care for oxen? Not a sparrow 
js beneath His notice, but do church, pulpit, 
government, social codes and customs care for 
these? Where is the evidence? Forty years 
ago, the Abolitionists, another apostleship in di- 
rect succession from those of the day of Pente- 
cost (and about the same number, twelve), 
branded American slavery as sin and demanded 
its extermination. Government, religion, trade, 
commerce, wealth, fashion blasted them as 
‘*pestilent fellows, incendiaries, fanatics, infi- 
dels.” But that form of oppression is ended, 
and the same religion is proclaimed now in be- 
half of poverty and starvation in the streets and 
cities of the land. And the same classes of 
leaders and ruiers in state and church are starv- 
ing the poor again, as remorselessly as ever. It 
was in view of just the scenes now witnessed 
on every hand, that an old colored woman cried 
out of her miseries to an avowed atheist, “ if 
there be no hereafter where does justice dwell?” 
It was in the cuuse of the similarly crushed and 
bleeding in France, that Robespierre thundered 
in the Committee of Safety, “If God did not 
exist, it would be necessary to invent His ex- 
istence !” P. P. 
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SrreRinG up THE Hornets. —Senator Sprague 
It has meaning, 








THE REVOLUTION. 
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On the first of May Tue Revonurion will 
change its base of operations, from 37 Park 
Row to 49 East 23d street. 
another column it will be seen that a spacious 


By a notice in 


house has been purchased in that most eligi- 
ble and pleasant part cf the city, and converted 
into a Woman’s Bureau for general and special 
operations in her behalf. The Proprietor of 
Tue Revoivti0on has secured most commodi- 
ous rooms for its future use, and in a very few 
days will respectfully desire all her friends, 
correspondents, and patrons, to observe the 
new address and be governed accordingly. 
The new office will be only a few minutes walk 
or ride (by 4th Avenue) irom Steinway Hall, 
and the anniversary, on the 12th and 13th, will 
afford good opportunity for strangers in attend- 
ance to make its acquaintance, 





SANE AND SENSIBLE CHRISTIANS, 





THE religious anniversaries proper have been lalterly 
smothered entirely out of sight and hearing by the Free 
Lovers, Battle-Axers, Mormons, Spiritualists, Woman’s 
Rightsers, Anti-Hanging Bogus Philanthropists, Infi- 
dels, Abolitionists, Movement Curers, Magnetisers, Uni- 
versal Peace Fanatics, and we know not who else. All the 
isms and crochetty visions, and snares and delusions of 
monomania and bigotry have been spread every May as 
a religious feast, until the good and worthy people who 
represent real churches and actual scriptural doctrine, 
and who are sane and sensible Christians, and nothing 
else, have become disgusted. 

Thus speaks the New York Express, a wide- 
awake, business-like democratic journal at the 
other end of Park Row. Whoare its “ sane and 
sensible Christians,” and just what are its ‘real 
churches,” it does not designate, but the edi- 
tors, it is said, belong to the Episcopal church, 
which claims to be the only real, true church, 
and holds moreover that all the Protestant sects 
are but heretical interlopers. The Roman 
Catholics hold them the same, and include the 
Episcopalians with them as damnable heretics 
altogether. The Jewish church draws the cir- 
cle larger still, and shuts up the whole of 
Christendom as Gentiles and heathen, knowing 
nothing of the true God as they ought to know, 
and believing in a talse Christ and a false 
priesthood and a system of worship no better 
than paganism. And so they wrap it up. In- 
cluded in the proscribed circle of the Express 
are several classes surely not belonging to any 
of the religious organizations thus specified. 
Some ot them are only imaginary, while others 
have, or have had, a real, vital existence, and 
have made their doctrines known and their 
power felt in this nation, as did none ever be- 
fore in a hundred centuries, 


As democrats, what have the editors of the /x- 
press to say against giving liberty and equality 
to every intelligent, loyal man and woman in the 
nation? and securing that liberty by right of 
suffrage ? As Ejiscopalians, what do they say 
now of those ‘‘ sane and sensible Christians” 
and ‘‘ real churches,” who, while the abolition- 
ists for thirty years were proclaiming liberty to 
the captives, and warning the nation to put 
away slavery before it should go down before 
the just judgments of Heaven, denounced the 
abolition’sts as fanatics, fools, infidels, and de- 
clared slavery divine, instituted in heaven, 
sanctijned by the Bible and approved by God ? 
It is not remarkable that *‘these good and wor- 
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thy people who have become disgusted,” these 
‘*sane and sensible christians ” have discontin- 
ued their anniversaries, now that it is revealed 
to all the world who were the true prophets and 
who the false! For it is now seen not only 
that they are not of use, but that most of them 
never have been of use. Far otherwise, indeed ! 
They have promulgated a religion, the most of 
them, that has been of downright loss and harm 
to all who have embraced it. They have con- 
nived at the horrible sin of slavery. In many 
instances they have directly, openly, boldly, 
shamelessly committed the sin. The church 
and society have been known to hold and to 
traffic in slaves, as parish property. Slave 
holding missionaries have been sent to the 
heathen. Slaves have not only been worked 
and their earnings given by their masters to 
the missionary cause, but they have been sold 
and the price of their bodies, bones, sinews, 
souls, has been thus devoted. Even the cruci- 
fiers of the Son of God would not put the 
thirty pieces of silver into the treasury of the 
Lord, ‘‘because they said it is the price of 
blood!” The government drove the Creek, 
Cherokee and Choctaw Indians to the dark 
woods beyond the Mississippi and the churches 
sent them missionaries, who taught them a 
slave-breeding and slave-holding religion. No 
Indian in bis native wilds, unblest with the white 
man’s civilization and religion, ever held his 
fellow-man a slave. But he soon learned. And 
when the rebellion kindled its fires in the inter- 
est of slavery, these Indians were with the first 
and foremost to take the field, tomahawk and 
scalping knife in their remorseless hands ! Why 
should such religious organizations hold anni- 
versaries? Why did they ever hold them ? 
The Express girds at the anti-slavery cause, 
the Woman’s Rights movement, the cause of 
Peace and of Anti-Capital Punishment, besides 
others. But dare the Lxpress assume the re- 
sponsibility of annihilating those sublime ideas 
as elements in the mighty work of redeeming 
and restoring our country to peace, through 
purity, justice and right? Had it the power, 
would it blot out all the lessons of the past ten 
years, and hurl us down again to the abomina- 


tions of slavery, and to the teachings of a reli-. 


gioa and priesthood that justified it, practiced 
it, promulgated it, among Indian wigwams as 
well as on the lordly plantations of the southern 
states? It may sneer then or scoff at the ap- 
proaching anniversaries of the ‘* Abolitionists ” 
and of the ‘‘ Woman’s Rightsers,” but they will 
be held. Aud of the latter, at least, there is 
need ; and will be while such sentiments as 
head this article are preached, and believed too, 
by a vast majority of the American people. 

Extermination, by cruel and constant oppres- 
sion, is the doom already unmistakably pro- 
nounced on both the Indian and African races 
in this country. And all honest endeavor to 
save them through freedom and peace is be- 
come the very mockery of both the government 
and the popular religion of the land. Quarrels 
were fomented in Africa among rival chiefs, to 
supply with the prisoners they took in war, the 
unballowed slave trade of christian brokers in 
human blood. And the same ‘ sane and sensi- 
ble Christians,” now breed hate and hostility 
among the Indian tribes of the west, by cheat- 
ing and getting them drunk and make them 
pretexts for the most frightful massacres and 
outrages that ever disgraced the annals of the 
human race. 


And before these fire tempests of civilized and 
Christian breath, the red man and his whole 





posterity will soon be swept from the face of 
the earth! The slave and his race will follow 
swiftly, by the same inexorable fiat. So let the 
‘* Abolitionists,” the ‘* Woman’s Rightsers” and 
the ‘‘ Universal Peace Fanatics ” still gather in 
New York at the appointed day, and hold their 
anniversaries, though it be but to utter their 
solemn protest against such bold defiance of 
the law of justice, of nature, and of nature’s 
God. P. P. 





THE DEAF AND THE IDIOTS. 


—_—e—— 


Tue Darlington (8. C.) Southerner speaks of 
a young Miss Dunphy who has for more than a 
year been attempting to reclaim idiots from 
their unfortunate state of mental imbecility, 
and proved herself wonderfully successful. Her 
school on Randall’s Island contains sixty-two 
children. Forty-two of these have been under 
the patient, gentle instruction of this lady for 
about twelve months, and a comparison of their 
present condition with that of those yet un- 
taught shows that the labor spent has not been 
in vain. TheSpringfield (Mass.) Republican has 


a long and most intensely interesting account 0. 


the Clarke Institution for deaf mutes at North- 
ampton. It makes a portion of the annual re- 
port of Secretary White, of the board of edu- 
cation, but is also printed separately, in a pam- 
phiet of thirty-two pages, two-thirds of which 
consists of the report of the principal, Miss A. 
B. Rogers. She gives an interesting account of 
each of her thirty-odd pupils, and inserts speci- 
mens of the composition of fourteen of them, 
to show what skill they have in using the Eng- 
lish language. These letters and exercises are 
highly valuable, as serving to test the real merit 
of the articulating method followed at North- 
ampton; and no teacher who will compare 
them with such exercises as the Hartford, New 
York and other good schools where the sign 
language is taught, can fail to see that Miss 
Rogers does give her pupils a very good use of 
written language, as well as the ability to speak 
and to understand the speech of others. Miss 
Rogers, in speaking of the rapid progress in 
articulation made by Miss Dudley, one of her 
first pupils at Northampton, and a congenital 
mute, gives the following reasons for it, which 
will interest all parents who have children simi- 
larly situated and desire to teach them articula- 
tion : 

That Theresa Dudley had never learned to think in 
signs, nor to make them the chief medium of communi- 
cation ; that her parents had aroused her intellectual ac- 
tivity at the same early period of childhood at which hear- 
ing children are sent to school ; that, though then not 
believers in the practicability of articulation by congeni- 
tal mutes, they had purposely ignored signs, and had 
used, with her, through the manual alphabet, only the 
English language, in order that she might acquire a 
copious vocabulary and an English idiom ; thal, dunng 
her two and a half years’s instruction by signs, her 
mother was constantly talking with her in alphabetic 
language out of school, so that when she began articula- 
tion, her knowledge of language and its proper use was 
far superior to that of other deaf mutes. In addition to 
all this, during Theresa’s first year in our school, no 
pupil and no teacher could talk with her by signs, and 
thus necessity as well as inclination induced oral com- 
munication ; and both in and out of school she was 
practicing articulation ; whereas the pupils to whom the 
use of signs had become second nature, have been 
society for each other, and naturally out of school have 
used their old means of communication instead of arti- 
culation. Believing that all signs on the part of pupils» 
and all on the partof teachers, except those few and 
simple ones used by intelligent mothers and nurses 
to explain the meaning ot new words or phrases (called 
by the president of our corporation, in the report of 
1867, ‘* natural signs ’’), are prejudicial to advancemen 





in articulation, whatever their intrinsic merits, we do all 
in our power to prevent their use here. 

Thus patiently, perseveringly, but unobtru- 
sively, is woman making herself a noinistering 
angel of love and mercy to the most untortu- 
nate of the human family. That she only 
shouid have charge of the idiotic as well as the 
infant, is already believed. ‘That she can con- 
trol the insane better than man, will yet be as 
clear. And the last prisoners (it may be far in 
the future, but the last) will also be cured by 
woman. The poor worid does not yet know 
that crime is to be cured not punished, and so 
becomes particeps criminis in murder by mur- 
dering as a penalty. And other mistakes simi- 
lar in kind, if not degree, it is always making, 
and will till better instructed. P. P. 





Gars or Sex.—A Wushington dispatch says : 

Dr. Mary E. Walker, a seeker after notoriety, of the 
feminine gender, who wears a nondescript costume, has 
endeavored to secure an interview with President Grant, 
but it is said thst he has declined to receive her unless 
she appears in the garb of her sex. 

The Boston Commercial Bulletin wonders, and 
so do many others, ‘*‘ what is the garb of the 
sex?” Broadway presents many garbs, but to 
what sex, race, or nation most of them belong, 
none can truly tell. Not to the human race, it 
is to be hoped, many of them at any rate. The 
Bulletin wonders whether the garb is a silk trail 
sweeping a yard or more into the mire ; boots 
with heels under the instep, deforming the 
ankles and giving the whole figure an awkward 
stoop forward ; hair combed back from the face 
so as to expose the roots to the sear¢hing of 
the air, and head ciowned by a ridiculous little 
ornament of the size cf a tea-saucer, and 
backed by a great ball of false hair? The 
cool impudence with which beings thus attired 
pretend to rebuke or reprove ‘ Dr. Mary 
Walker,” or anybody else, who commits no 
greater offence than to walk the streets m 
cleanly, comely Bloomer costume, is the best 
argument which can be given in support either 
of total depravity, or total stolidity. And this 
is said without any wish to encourage the style 
of Dr. Walker, or any others P. P. 





If the one hundred and fifty women to be forthwith 
dismissed from the Treasury are unfit for such work as 
is still to be done there, the dismissal is right, and we 
trust Secretary Boutwell may be given grace and 
strength sutlicient to keep his door shut against all 
comers who seek to importune hiro tor their restoration. 
But is it true that these women can do the duties of 
male clerks still retained at higher salaries? If so, the 
retrenchment begins in the wrong quarter.— Tribune. 

Mr. Greeley innocently asks a question, which 
any one could answer ‘‘yes.” It does not need 
much strength or grace for politicians to show- 
er their favors on those who hold ballots. Un- 
less the women of the District get the right of 
Suffrage, we shall soon see their places filled by 
black men, at higher salaries, too. No doubt 
republican retrenchment begins in the wrong 
quarter. 





Sauce For GANDER AS WELL Goosr.—Lucy 
Stone in a recent Female Suffrage address, gave 
the following as a provision of a will on probate 
in Boston : ‘‘I bequeath to my wife, Elizabeth, 
the $50,000 which was hers before our marnage, 
as long as she yemains a widow, and no longer.” 
How woulda will sound, said Lucy, that read 
thus: ‘‘I bequeath to my husband, John, the 
$50,000 which was his before our marriage, so 
jong as he yemains a widower and no longer .” 
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LILY SPENVER. 
_ 
TRUTH UNVEILING FALSEHOOD. 


Wuy is it that the same day the Academy of 


esign is thrown open to the public, a poor wo- 
man artist exhibits in an obscure studio, at 609 
Broadway, a painting in many points superior 
to anything in the Academy, about which nei- 
ther the press nor leading urtists concern them- 
selves. Why was not this great allegorical pic- 
ture, which has been the work.of years, placed 
in the Academy of Design? Though I am not 
an art critic, I cannot believe that a picture that 
impressed me so deeply is not worthy a place 
there. Though it may not possess great merit 
in the eyes ot artists, it cannot be beneath no- 
tice and criticism. 


A correspondent of the Times thus speaks of 
the woman and her work : 


Lily Spencer’s new picture, called “ Truth Unveiling 
Falsehood,” is destined to create a sensation among 
lovers of art, and especially those who take pride and 
pleasure in the development of home talent. Mrs. Spen- 
cer (then Lily Martin), it will be,remembered by your 
readers, began her career as an artist in Cincinnati, a, 
the age of fifteen, and has achieved an enviable fame by 
her numerous character pictures, the engravings of 
some of which adorn the walis of rich and poor, trom 
Bangor to California, and from the Lakes to the Balize. 
Her forte isin touching and spirited tableaux, with a 
spice of humor and pathos, sometimes broad, but always 
apt and never coarse. She married in Cincinnati and 
removed to New York some twenty-five years ago, and 
has pursued her loved art with an industry and perti- 
nacity worthy of her great genius. Compelled by the 
necessities of a family, she has not heretofore been 
able to essay any great work. Eer smaller efforts have 
always found ready sale to the engravers, some of whom 
have actually accumulated fortunes from the multipli- 
cation of her pictures, purchased for a hundred dollars 
or 80, 

For years absorbed in the ambition to paint something 
more commensurate with the grandeur of her ideal, she 
conceived the beautiful allegory which she has embodied 
in this picture, and thereby won for herself an honora, 
ble position among the first masters of the age. T'wenty- 
five years ago, Mr. Mansfield, who recognized her won- 
fous genius, introduced her, then a poor, straggling, 
friendless artist, to Mr. Longworth, the patron of artists 
in Cincinnati, par excellence. That gentleman was so 
delighted with her originality, enthusiasm and talent 
that he offered at once to send her to Europe to study 
id ert imitate) the old masters, on condition that for 
seven years she would attempt nothing original. Poor 
as she was, and with Europe, the elysium of artists 
seven years of careless leisure held out to her, the young 
artist said: “ No, I cannot imitate ; my pictures must 
be my own, if at all,” and she struggled on and on, hope- 
ing and toiling, until at last she has achieved her cher- 
ished idea, and in a school of art peculiarly her own. 
The picture contains five lite-sized figures. 

In the centre stands Truth, a female draped in fleecy 
white, through whose transparent folds the form is visi- 
ble. Light seems to emanate from it, not in rays so 
much as a soft, phosphor t, lumi at phere, 
which brightens all around. The golden hair flows and 
floats gently over the shoulders and calm brow. The 
expression of the eyes is marvellous; they do not look 
at you, but you are conscious of a presence looking 
through you; calm but not cold, genial but without 
warmth, sympathetic without passion; neither love nor 
hate is predicable of the expression of the face; a quiet, 
dignified, earnest consciousness of power is apparent in 
the ensemble. The right arm is extended above the 
head of the Demon of Selfishness, and before the influ- 
ence the mask of beauty and the robes of royalty are 
melting away, disclosing beneath the fierce eyes and 
hideous deformity of talsehood; at the feet of the demon 
Ignorance, in the form of a squalid, grizzly old woman, 
crouches on the earth, burying her bead from the light 
in the folds of the falling robes. 

The left hand of Truth rests on the shoulder of Con- 
fidence, represented by a young, beautiful mother, con- 
fidingly resting her head against Truth. fhe bears In. 
nocence on her lap, in the form of a babe, who, with one 
hand still toying with the breast, looks up surprised 
and pleased at the dazzling light of Truth. The figure 
of Selfishness also holds a dead infant to typify the de- 
struction of I » and it p its a vivid contrast 
to the beauty and vitality of the living child. On the 
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side of Selfishness and Ignorance, the vegetation ap- 
pears blasted, while near Confidence and Innocence all 
is green and beautiful. The subject is one of the high- 
est known to art, and the idea of the artist is pure and 
beautiful. 

Two hours passed with Lily Spencer and her 
painting has been to me the most pleasant in- 
cident of the week. 


To look alternately into her large thoughtful 
eyes, and the beautiful impersonation of Truth 
glowing on the canvass ; to hear her denunci- 
ations of sham, hypocrisy and faisehood, and 
see all their hideous features concentrated in 
the demon of Selfishness unveiled before us, 
was such a realization of the originality, force 
aifd genius of the artist, that the picture seemed 
but the rounding out of each new thought she 
uttered. 


Lily Spencer, the woman, is married, has 
eight children, has lived in parrow quarters and 
struggied with poverty all her days. Her hands, 
large and hard with constant toil, have perform- 
ed all kinds of labor in doors and out. She is 
not a woman of culture, according to the sehools, 
or polish of manner, and gives no thought or 
time to dress. The casual observer would see 
but few attractions, in form or feature, and, 
perhaps, pass her by without notice or interest. 

Lily Spencer, the artist, is a pure, grand soul, 
lifted above all earthly sorrow and suffering by 
ever reaching out to the invisible ; communing 
with great Nature ; by seeking companicnship, 
counsel and comfort only in mighty forests, ma- 
jestic rivers and the eternal hills that in their 
solemn grandeur ever wait to bless all who wor- 
ship in silence at their feet. E. ©. 8° 





Women as CLerKs.—That there are execellent 
woman, the very best of women, in the depart- 
ments at Washington employed as clerks is be- 
yond all question. No Hannah Tyler statements 
can change that. At the same time, enough is 
known of members of Congress to make it easy 
to believe that they have, many of them, no such 
regard for womanly virtue as to be over-scrupu- 
lous that all employed or approved should be 
eminent for its possession. Mrs. Mary Clem- 
mer Ames, the gifted correspondent of the N. 
Y. Independent, says: While there are women 
in the departments who do the whole work of 
men for half the wages, there are many more 
who receive equal pay and do nothing at all. 
She says they parade the streets, flirt in the 
halls, make tatting and crochets, and are paid 
tor their performances out of the United States 
Treasury, while said Treasury is kept in funds 
by the taxation of hard-working people. 





Tae Gattows IN Pennsytvanta.—It is said 
the Pennsylvania Legislature has virtually abol- 
ished the gallows. It is time. Every state 
should honor itself by a similar deed of humane 
civilization. The time will come when the 
story of our public hangings will be told with 
shuddering horror. The state of Maine has 
sixteen persons desezving of death under her 
law, so the papers say, now in prison. Will 
they be hung? Never. Maine dare not hang 
them. Let those sixteen men be led out and 
executed, and not a life in that state would be 
safe an hour. Such a spectacle would so 
cheapen human life and deprave the reckless 
beings who are ever within one mile or one 
widnight of murder, that they would no more 
hesitate to kill a man for his clothes than a 
sheep for her wool. Life will never be safe nor 
sacred, while governments kill as a penalty for 
crime, 





Senator Spracve.—The Boston Common- 
wealth says : 

The idle and the thoughtless have been amused at 
Senator Sprague’s tirades against his associates, ......but 
the more discreet have either taken no notice of his 
ebullitions or secretly mourned that he should thus 
completely lose the little influence which it might be 
supposed attached to his position. 

Some of the thoughtful as well as the ‘ thought- 
less” and of the hard-working as well as the 
‘*idle ” have listened to Senator Sprayue’s late 
speeches. His ‘‘associates ” aforesaid, are not 
to sneer their force or truth away, as some at- 
tempt, nor slander him down as others think to 
ldo, by intimations that whiskey is the source 
of his inspiration. 





Woman as Paystcian.—The New York Medi- 
cal College for Women is scattering its jewels 
up and down the land. Miss Emily L. Manning, 
who graduated last year with distinguished 
honors, has settled in Hartford, Conn., uxder 
promising circumstances. She is aniece of Mrs. 
Dr. Lozier, of this city, the Dean of the college, 
a sketch of whose life and its remarkable 
achievements in the medical profession is con- 
tained in the Biographies of American Women. 
Young Miss Manning is a sister, too, of Dr. 
Anna Manning, already in large and successful 
practice im Norwich. 





‘“* Up Broapway.”—Those of our readers who 
are specially interested in ‘* Up Broadway ” will 
like to know that “Eleanor Kirke” is the nom 
de plume of Mrs. Nellie Ames, whose graceful, 
vivacious sketches and stories, appearing in 
Frank Leslie’s publications, are widely known 
and admired. She has begun a continued tale, 
‘«The Naughty Girl of the Family,” in the Boys 
and Girls Weelcly, which, with its sparkling, na- 
tural charm, will attract mavy readers of a larger 
growth than those for whom it was written. 








Women 4s Postmasters.—The President is 
appointing them in many places, but not nearly 
so many as he should. Some are called, too, 
to the paying offices which is better yet, and 
more remarkable. Richmond, Va., Leaven- 
worth, Kan., Reading and Waston, Pa., and 
Brockport, in this state, are among the last. 
It is said the new Postmaster at Richmond shows 
enterprise. She has piaced two ladies in charge 
of the ladies’ delivery, established street letvor 
boxes, increased the facilities for registration, 
and introduced other improvements. 





A Toucu or New Orieans.—General Butler 
has transferred some of his New Orleans justice 
to Washington. A correspondent of the N. Y. 
Tribune says: Ashort time since, as Gen. Butler 
was riding in the Pennsylvania ave. cars, a lady 
who was leaving the car remarked, as she pass- 
ed him, ‘‘ Look out for your spoons.” ‘Tho 
General promptly followed her, and ascertained 
that she was employed in the Treasury. She 
has now obtained a permanent leave of absence, 
and the General has had her place filled by a co- 
lored woman. 





Woman In Hunaary.—The Alps answer to the 
Alleghanies. Revolution is everywhere the or- 
der of the day. The ladies of Hungary have 
asked Parhament to authorize the Queen of 
Hangary (the Empress Elizabeth of Austria) to 
appoint twenty female members of the Hung « 





rian House of Maguates. 
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“ TRUTH UNVEILING FALSEHOOD.” 





Tuis is the subject of a picture painted by, 
and now on exhibition at the studio of, Mrs. 
Lily M. Spencer, 609 Broadway. 


This artist, after an up-hill way against many 
difficulties, has achieved a success in her art 
seldom attained by any, even those far more fa™ 
vorably circumstanced. Of Mrs. Spencer's 
many other works deserving praise, we have 
not space to allude to any at present. The 
picture whose title forms the heading of this 
notice is her latest work of importance, and the 
most artistic creation she has yet undertaken: 
Like most of her pictures, it is allegorical. 


Truru, the central figure, stands majestic, as 
Truth ever should, looking neither to the right 
hand nor the left, but straightforward. The en- 
tire conception of this figure is grand. Were 
one attempting to portray a Christ unbowed, un- 
saddened by the sins of a world, he could 
hardly find a better expression of the idea than 
this. Sitting at theleft of Truth, leaning upon 
her with trusting faith, is ConrmENnce, who 
sleeps while her babe, Innocence, looks joyfully, 
fearlessly up into Truth’s face, holding out his 
hands to her. On the right is Farsrnoon, 
clothed in scarlet and ermine, and crowned 
with power. A misty veil envelopes her, through 
which a face of beautiful, hypocritical, cunning 
is dimly seen. In her arms she holds a babe, 
wan and white in the lividity of death, which 
has been entrusted to her care by Superstition 
or [gnorance who grovels at her feet. The ab- 
ject prostration of this figure, pressed down 
into poverty and misery by the very power the 
veiled demon holds over her, the determined 
turning away of her face and covering of her 
eyes from the lizht shed by ‘Truth upon False- 
hood, and which, if she would only look, she 
would see drawing away the mask that hides her 
hideousness, is wonderfully typical of the state 
of millions who, to-day, are afraid of the light 
of truth, of reform, and prefer clinging to the 
skirts of imposture. 

Looking well at Falsehood, you see under the 
light of Truth’s outstretched hand, the film of 
hypocrisy, the mask of cunning melting away, 
and the hideous features of diabolic greed por- 
trayed. ‘The slender hands become hateful 
talons tearmg into the vitals of the little one 
confided to its care by the blind, wilfully blind 
Superstition. 

It is a grand picture and deserves to win for 
its author fame and a place among the foremost 
of our American artists. 





Tur Way to Pract.—The Evening Post says 
there is asad want of peace between the two Re- 
publican organizations of this city, each calling 
itself the ‘‘General Committee” of the party; 
that an effort is now making to bring about this 
peace by a bargain for a ‘fair division” of the 
offices of the Custom House between them. 
That is one way to peace, but what wisdom or 
what arithmetic could make that “ fair division” 
among the million Cormorants who are clamor- 
ing for the spoils? 





War Prospect.—The Washington advices 
smell of Gunpowder. An extra Session of Con- 
gress is seriously talked of on, or betore, the 
fourth of July. Pacific Coast members of Con- 
gress are not hurrying homeward as usual at the 
close of the Session. Cuba, Canada, and Ala- 
bama claims, are believed to be assuming new 
and more serious importance, 





Gotp Pren to Gen. Grant.—Messrs. Mabie, 
Todd & Co., of this city, have presented to the 
President: one of their peerless gold pens, which 
somebody describes in the New York Times thus 
glowingly : 

It presents a beautiful allegory of the march of civil- 
ization, of marvelous workmanship, engraved on a spiral 
tablet, commencing at the base of the barrel and wind- 
ing upward to the nib. The first scene represents the 
resumption of the arts of peace at the close of the bar 
barous war. Dismantled cannon, artillery wheels broken’ 
swords and muskets lying in the workshops; men beating 
swords into plow-shares, and spears into pruninz hooks ; 
the lathe and anvil are busy, and the farm carts are mount- 
ed on the cannon wheels. As we turn the pen, the wood 
man is leveling the forest, fences spring up and the 
pioneer’s cabin is nestling at the verge of the clearing ; 
men are mowing, plowing, harvesting; wagons are loaded 
with grain, the cabin assumes the dignity of the farm- 
house, the village appears with its stores, school. houses 
and churches ; the city marks the march of advancing 
prosperity, with its vast storehouses, manufactories, tall 
spires and majestic domes ; civilization asserts suprema- 
cy, and sea and land contribute to its power ; ships and 
steamers fill the harbors ; railroads, telegraphs and can- 
als are seen in all directions, Above all is a fine view of 
the Capitol at Washington, over which is seen the rising 
sun, in whose rays is visible the memorable motto, 
“Let us have Peace.” Surmounting the whole ina 
graceful scroll appears, ‘‘ Utysses 8S. Grant, President 
of the United States, March 4, 1869.’’ 





Woman A Srate Lrprantan,—Mrs. Harriet 
Tenney, wife of Hon. J. £. Tenney, has been ap- 
pointed Librarian of the State Library of Michi- 
gan. The Lansing Republican thus speaks of 
her : 

Mrs. ‘Tenney has superior qualifications for the posi- 
tion. She is a lady of refinement and culture, has been 
familiar with the duties of the office during the absence 
or sickness of Mr. Tenney, for many years, and the 
nomination is a noble compliment to the wemen of the 
state, and will be everywhere hailed with delight. 





Tue New SpanisH Constitution. —It is vacvi- 
nated with the elements of death in its twentieth 
article. Thus history as well as reason and com- 
mon sense are thrown away upon large portions 
of the human race, individually and nationally 
This is the article ; 

Art. 20. The nation obliges itself to maintain the wor- 
ship and the ministers of the Catholic religion. 





Tue Nimrops.—Only the father was known 
in history as a hunter. His daughters have ap- 
peared at last. TheChicago Tribunesays, a few 
days ago, two ladies of Mansfield, Webster 
County, were observed, in full bloomer costume, 
returning from a hunting excursion, each sport- 
ing a double-barreled shot gun, borne en mili- 
taire carrying numerous snipe, woodcock and 
tomtits, the fruit of the day’s campaign. 





We call attention to the advertisement, in 
another column, headed ‘ Friends of Progress.” 
Board and Hygienic treatment for the sick at 
reasonable rates. 





Woman as Inventor.— Miss Dewey of New 
Albany, Indiana, has invented a quilting attach- 
ment to a sewing machine. The Cleveland 
Leader adds hers to the roll of those who are a 
standing refutation of the slander that there are 
no women’s names in the Patent Office reports. 





Tue Woman’s Medical College of Pennsyl- 
vania, graduated fifteen puella proba to increase 
ths consultation practice of mature masculine3. 





Lecture rN THE SraTe Caprrayt.—Mrs. 
Rachel Martin delivered a lecture in the 
Assembly Chamber at Albany last Saturday 
evening. , 





THE BENEDICT TIME WATCH 


—_—_ ~~ 

Tue enterprising firm of Benedict Brothers have now 
ready at their ‘ up-town ” establishment, 691 Broadway, 
an extensive and elegant assortment of Gold and Sil- 
ver Watches for the Fall trade of 1868, to which they in- 
vite the attention of the readers of ‘THE REVOLUTION ’’ 
end all others who desire a perfect TIME-KEEPER. Their 
stock comprises the various grades of the American 
Waltham and the choicest imported watches. They 
have also, in addition, a fine quality cf watch which 
they have named the “Benedict Time Watch,” they 
having the supervision of the manufacture of the move- 
ments, which are of nickel, which has proved to be a 
metal more durable than brass or other compound 
metals, and less liable to contraction or expansion by 
the fluctuating character of the temperature of this cli- 
mate, This movement gives greater accuracy and re- 
quires less repairs than the others, Their stock ot 
American Watches is unrivalled. All the various grades 
may be found at their counters at the lowest prices, reg- 
ulated and in every respect warranted, The Messrs} 
Benedict Brothers have secured their reputation and 
extensive patronage by a strictly honorable course in 
conducting their business, selling the best of goods at 
fair prices. We feel safe in commending this estabiish 
ment to the consideration of our readers, and would say 
to all, if you want a good, relible Watch, go to Benedict 
Brothers, fp town, 691 Broadway. 





LITERARY. 
e a 
Peters’ Musica Monrutry. J. 1. Peters, 198 Broad- 
way, New York, Three dollars per annum; thirty cents 
gle copy. The April nun ber is particularly interesting 
both in reading matter, songs and music. 


AMERICAN NEWSPAPER Directory. An octavo vol- 
ume of 358 pages. Price $5. New York: Geo, P. Rowell 
& Co., publishers and newspaper agents, 40 Park Row, 
New York. This book must have cost immense labor 
and great expense of mouey, too, in its production. It 
is highly commended by the press, and deserves to Ue. 
New York has her Notions as well as Boston, and this is 
one. Copies might wel! be in every merchant's counting 
room, every lawyer’s office, every editer’s sanctum, and 
on the table of every one interested in the literature of 
our country. 





Harper's WEEKLY and Harper's Bazar need no re- 
commendation, They are too well known, and where 
known, too bighly appreciated and approved to need 
commendation. The Bazar is a model of good taste 
and regard for human needs and human progress, too, 
which all the fashion magazines in the country would 
do well to imitate, Address Harper & Brothers, New 
York. Four dollars a year each, 


Once A MontTH—ArtTHUR’s Home MaGazine—THe 
CHILDREN’S Hour. All by T. 8. Arthur & Sons, 809 
Chestnut street, Phiiadelphia. These are all interesting 
and valuable of their kind. They are none of them 
quite up to the moral wants of the period, but quite on 
a level with its wishes, It is unfortunate when htera- 
ture, like the pedler’s razors, is only to sell. The ped- 
ler shaved the buyer, but the razors wouldn't. The 
Children’s Hour has pretty pictures and pretty stories, 
some songs and music, The terms are: Arthur’s Home 
Magazinc—$2 a year in advance. $5 for three years in 
advance. Three copies one year, $5. Once a Month— 
$2 a year in advance. $5 for three years in advance. 
The Children’s Hour—$1.25 a year in advance, $3 for 
tbree years in advance. Five copies, one year, $5. Ten 
copies, and one to getter-up of clubs, $10. All three of 
these magazines will be sent one year for $4 





TRUE CIVILIZATION. Designed to show that what is 
now called society, or civilization, has been formed from 
the beginning on a wrong model—on the mode! of com- 
munism, clanship, combination, and has therefore igno- 
rantly made continuous war on individuality; which is 
the great, supreme, divine, unconquerable law of or- 
der, peace and improvement. By Josiah Warren, Clif- 
tondale, Mass. Single copy 50 cents—postage paid. 





Tue Eco Aas A SELF-REGULATIVE. By Philo Mat- 
thews. This is a metaphysical essay of ten pages, {e}- 
lowed by an Explanatory Address to the reader ot 
twelve more; by whom published or where obtainable is 
darker than the subject of the book, for nothing is re. 
vealed about it. The Essay is not without value, for it is 
the result of thought and research. Here is one brick 
from the building: 

“In one aspect, both éternity and space may be re- 
garded as mere negations, In the absence and disap, 
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pearance of all ‘actuality and potentiality, time would 
necessarily van sh, as ic is only the offshoot of motion; 
and space, being everywhere, has its esse only in con- 
tradistinction to concrete or indeterminate cxistences, 
and thus we appreciate in its fullness the system of 
Bochme, which affirms that if there were no existences, 
space would be nothing. A negative or denying energy 
is required m order that the positive or affirmative may 
be made manifest; there must be a nay to every yea, 
and the yea, which exists through a nay, becomes itself 
a nay in the absence of anay. The denial of Deity, asa 
necessary consequence, involves the alternative affirma- 
tions of materialism and necessity. 





Manvat or GENERAL Hisrory. Being an outline of 
the history of the world trom the creation to the present 
time. Fully illustrated with maps for the use of acade- 
mies, hi,,h schools and families. By John J. Anderson, 
A.M. New York: Clark & Maynard, 5 Buwelay street. 
In 400 duodecimo pages, preceptor Anderson has 
packed as much usefal and truly valuable history as 
can be tound in any other work of twice that limit. 
Persia, Greece and Macedonia are disposed of in a little 
more than thirty pages, with several ancient maps. 
Rome gets a hearing on some seventy pages, Medieval 
History then runs through a hundred more, and Modern 
History, beginning in the fifteenth century, completes 
the book. Asa teacher, the author doubtless felt the 
need of a text book like this, or unlike most of those be- 
tore used; and, though it is but a school bvok, families 
as well as pupils at school will find it an improvement 
on any work of the kind which has preceded it. 





Srupiovs Women. From the French of Monseigneur 
Dvpanloup, Busbopof Orleans. Translated by Mrs. R. 
M. Phillimore, Boston: Published by Patrick Donahoe. 
Here is truly one of the pleasantest and best little books 
on the subject of woman's education, her whole educa- 
tion, as far as it goes, that has yet appeared, It does 
not contemplate woman asa citizen, a voter, a law maker 
and ruler, as THe RevoLurion would be glad to have it, 
but only herein does it fall short. The learned author 
does not directly combat the strange views of M. de 
Maistre in his Letters to his Daughters, but the letters 
will poseess small value wherever our author’s * Studi- 
ous Women” is read. De Maistre says, “ the great fault 
of woman is to be like a man, and to wish to be learned 
isto wish to be like a man,”’,..... *« It is allowable,"’ he 
adds, “in a woman to know that Pekin is not in Europe 
and that Alexander the Great did not ask for the hand of 
the niece of Louis the Fourteenth ” but not much beyond 
that would he have woman advance. In spite of him, 
however, it is said, his daughters became proficient in 
Greek, Latin and German, and greatly aided their father 
in his studies in all these languages, as well as in bis 
other literary labors and pursuits. 

The demand of Bishop Dupanloup for woman is quite 
another thing, as witness the following trom his book, 
page 19-20: 

“In most of the books which treat of the merit, the 
destiny, and the virtue of woman, she is tar from being 
considered in the light of an inlelligent and free being, 
who is created in the image of GoD, AND WHO IS RESPONSI- 
BLE TO HER MAKER FOR ALL HER ACTIONS; she is con- 
verted into the property of man, made only for him, 
who is her aim and end. In all these books, woman is 
ovly a fascinating creature to be adored, and not to be 
respected, and, in fact, an inferior being, whose exist- 
ence has nv other aim but the pleasure of man, or to be 
of use to him, in the most frivoious manner, depending, 
in the first place,on man, who alone is her master, her 
legislator, and her judge; considering her absolutely as 
if she has neither soul, nor conscience nor moral liber- 
ty, as if God has nothing for her, and had not given her 
soul, wants, facutties, aspirations, in one word, rights 
as well as duties.” 

The capitals and italics are the Bishop’s own. And 
around these few sentences he has woven a thought-fa- 
bric of truth, and of beauty, too, worthy the possession, 
the study and the admiration of all who seek the eleva- 
tion and improvement, moral and spiritual, as well as 
intellectual, of “‘ the mothers of the human race.”’ 





TE Curse oF Gotp. By Mrs. Ann 8, Stephens, au- 
thor of “Fashion and Famine,” “‘ Mabel’s Mistake,” 
“The Rejected Wife,” “* Doubly False,” “ Soldier’s Or- 
phans,’’ **The Gold Brick,” **The Old Homestead,” 
“The Wife’s Secret,” ‘* Silent Struggles,”” *‘ Mary Der- 
went,” ‘The Heiress,’ etc., etc. T. B. Peterson & 
Brothers, 306 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

THE CATHOLIC WorLD. A monthly magazine of gen- 
eral literature and science. New Catholic Publication 
House, 126 Nassau street, $5 a year in advance, The 





May number of this very able organ and exponent of 
the doctrines of the Roman Catholic church opens with 
an article on ‘* The Woman Question,” of which mo e 
extended notice will be given next week. Other impor- 
tant articles are “ Two Months in Spain during the 
Revolution,” and “‘ Pope and People.” 





Financial Department. 
‘THE REVOLUTION. 


VOL. UI.—NO. 16, 


Frxancrat AnD ComMERcIAL.—America versus 
Hurope—Gold, like our Cotton, FOR SALE. 
Greenbacks for Money. An American System of 
Finance. American Products and Labor Free. 
Open doors to Artisans and Immigqrants.  At- 
lantic and Pacific Oceans for AMERICAN 
Steamships and Shipping. New York the Finan- 
cial Centre of the World. Wall Street emanci- 
palea from Bank of England, or American Cash 
for American Bills. The Oredit Foncier and 
Credit Mobilier System, or Capital Mobilized to 
Resuscitate the South and our Mining Interests, 
and to People the Country from Ocean to Ocean, 
from Omahato San Francisco. More organized 
Labor, more Cotlon, more Gold and Silver 
Bullion to sell foreigners at the highest prices. 
Ten millions of Naturalized Citizens DEMAND. 
A PENNY OCEAN POSTAGE, lo Strength: 
en the Brotherhood of Labor, and keep bright 
the chain of friendship between them and their 
Father Land, 





MONEY AND CURRENCY. 
seston 
Ellitors of the Revolution : 

AxrTHouGH there has been constant discussion 
os to what we mean by the term money, the 
question does not appear to be settled, and I 
desire to offer to your readers a solution which 
seems to me nearer the tiuth than the views 
generally accepted, hoping that we may at last 
reach solid ground, and be able to understand 
where we are. 

It is assumed bf many writers that any sub- 
stance can be used as money, provided it has 
the sanction of legislation, and that paper is 
preferable to gold and silver for this purpose, 
because cheaper. Itis said, among other things, 
that certain properties can be imparted by legis- 
lation, and this seems to be the error which lies 
at the source of most that is written in regard to 
this question. 

Legislation cannot impart value, any more 
than it can create a world, though “it can affix 
names or titles, and unfortunately does also 
possess the power to compel those’ who hold 
the obligations of debtors to take one-half the 
real value originally agreed to be paid. 

But this does not create, or change values ; it 
simply changes the prices of ali things which 
are purchased by the debased coinage, the prices 
rising justin proportion to the diminished value 
of the coinage, as determined by public estima- 
tion. 

A piece of gold without the government 
stamp or coinage, will, when its weight and 
fineness are ascertained, purchase and pay as 
much as the coin itself, because the exchange- 
able value depends upon the estimation in which 
the world holds the gold as such, rather than 
upon the fact that it bears a certain name, or 
mark. 

The name certifies as to the fineness and quan- 
tity, and thus enables us to determine readily 
what the commercial value is, without waiting 
{or the use of scales and chemical tests, 





But, calling a thing a dollar which has only 
the value of a half dollar in it, will never give it 
the purchasing power that the whole dollar 
possesses, 

It then becomes currency, like paper, and its 
purchasing power is limited to the country 
where it is put forth ; and the amount of this 
power is determined even there, by the public 
estimation of the faith and ability of the party 
promising the convertibility of the coin, or cur- 
rency into that which has an universal valua- 
tion, like gold and silver. 

Lo prove this, let us suppose that our govern- 
ment should be entangled in a war with England, 
and should resort to an additional issue of legal 
tenders, bearing no interest, and not convertible 
or payable at a specific date, as all debts, or 
loans should be, by some well-known, valuable 
standard. 

It would be found that the prices of all pro- 
ducts of labor would be increased, just as they 
were by the first issue, and that this increase 
would constantly go on, unless the paper 
should be brougkt up to the valuable standard 
by payment or conversion. 

It is equally certain, that if Congress had 
provided for funding the legal tenders in long 
bonds at a fair rate, payable in specie or its 
equivalent, their value or purchasing power 
would have been instantly increased, the 
prices of property to that extent diminished, 
and the paying power of debtors destroyed, or 
at any rate reduced from 131 to 109 ; supposing, 
of course, the legal tenders were raised as they 
would be, to their full price in gold. 

Either of these suppositions shows conclu- 
sively, that gold and silver have a value as 
standards, not dependent upon our legislation, 
but upon the fact that they cost labor, and are 
serviceable in various ways to such an extent 
that they are generally current among all na- 
tions, savage as well as civilized, 

Other nations do not ask about our laws, or 
our customs, but what is the weight and fine- 
ness, and therefore the exchangeable value of 
the coins we offer for their commodities. 

They will take our paper in exchange, pro- 
vided they are assured that it will be redeemed 
when presented for that purpose, in specie funds 
or their equivalent, but not otherwise. And we 
instinctively, though it may be unconsciously, 
follow the same rule, and we do well. 

Lot us learn that nothing can be money, ex- 
cept that which has a well-known, and consid- 
erably uniform relation to labor, by which its 
own cost is measured, and that all things such as 
bank notes, checks, dratts and bills of exchange 
are but currency ; being the titles to, and repre- 
sentatives of, our commodities, which they en- 
able us to exchange, as the cars serve us tor 
transportation. 

They are all equally instruments, while gold 
and silver, though they may be used as instru- 
ments, or representatives, are themselves com. 
modities produced by labor, having actual, in- 
trinsic cost and value, not by aid of legislation, 
but by common consent, and in spite of legis- 
lation, here, or elsewhere. D. Ww. 

Boston, April 16, 1869. 





THE MONEY MARKET 


has recovered from the recent stringency, and at the 
close of Saturday 7 per cent. currency was paid, and 
large unemployed balances were carried over. The 
weekly bank statement is favorable to a continuance of 
ease in money. 


The following table shows the changes in the New 


Yor't city banks this week compared with the preceding 
week ; 
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April 10. April 17. Differences. 
Loans, $257,480,227 $255,184,882 Dec. $2,295,345 
Specie, 8,794,543 7,811,779 Dec. 982,764 


Circulation, 34,609,360 34,436,769 Dec. 172,591 

Deposits, 171,495,580 172,203,494 Inc, 707,914 

Legal-tenders, 48,644,732 51,001,288 Inc, 2,356,556 
THE GOLD MARKET 

continues firm and active. 


Tie fluctuations in the gold market for the week were 
as follows : 


Opening. Highest. Lowest. Closing. 
Monday, Ap’112, 133 4 1335 132%, 1834 
Tuesday, 13, 182% 132% 13234 13234 
Wednesday, 14, 132% 133 '¢ 1324 18234 
Thursday, 15, 1823 13234 13214 19244 
Friday, 16, 1325, 13334 13254 133}, 
Saturday, 17, 133° 1334 133 13334 


THE FOREIGN EXCHANGE MARKET 


at the close of the week was firmer and with a tendency 
upwards. Prime bankers 60 days sterling bills were 
quoted 108 to 10814, and 108'4 to 108% for sight. 


THE RAILWAY SHARE MARKET 


was active and excited, with a general advance in prices 
in most of the leading stocks at the close of Saturday, 


The tollowing are the closing quotations : 

Cumberland, 29 to 32; W., F. & Co. Ex., 31% to 32; 
American, 3914 to 40 ; Adams, 60 to 604; ; United States, 
60 to 60's ; Mert’s. Union, 1614 to 16 ; Quicksilver, 2234 to 
22's ; Canvon, 6114 to 63 ; Pacific Mail, 9434 to 94 74; W. 
U. Telegraph, 41¥/ to 42; N.Y. Central, 16654 to 166% ; 
Erie, 33874 to 34; Hudson River, 14714 to 148 ;° Read- 
ing, 95%; to94'4 ; Toledo, Wabash & W., 73 to 7314 ; Tol., 
Wabash & W. preferred, 79 to 80; Mil. & St. Paul, 79%; 
to 795; ; Mil. & St. Paul preferred, 863% to 87; Fort 
Wayne, 132% to 133; Ohio & Miss., 34 to 34! ; Mich. 
Central, 122'4 to 122°; ; Mich. Southern, 9944 to 9914 ; 
Ilinois Central, 142 to 145; Cleve. & Pitts., 934g to 93'4 ; 
Cleve, & Toledo, 99 to 99's; Rock Island, 138! to 
138%¢ ; North Western, 84 to 84's ; North Western pref., 
96'; to 96'4: Mariposa, 22 to 22!, ; Mariposa preferred, 
40'; to 4034. 

UNITED STATES SECURITIES 

were active and advanced, 


isk & Hatch, 5 Nassau street, report the following 
quotations : 


United States sixes, Pacific Railroad, 1045; to 104% ; 
United States sixes, 1881, registered, 117 to 117'{ ; 
United States sixes, coupon, 117% to 1174; United 
States five-twenties, coupon, 1862, 1207, to 121; 
United States five-twenties, coupon, 1864, 1164; to 
116'4 ; United States five-twenties, coupon, 1865, 
118 to 118% ;' United States fave-twenties, coupon, 
new, 1865, 11534 to 11514; United States five-twenties, 
coupon, 1867, 11534 te 11534 ; United States five-twen- 
ties, coupon, 1868, 11534 to 11514; United States ten- 
torties, registered, 1055s to 105% ; United States ten- 
forties, coupon, 106'4 to 10614. 

THE CUSTOM DUTIES 
ov the week were $2,450,028 in gold against $2,730,795 
$2,743,222 and $2,603,929 for the preceding weeks. 
‘The imports of merchandise for the week were $7,558,167 
in gold against $7,982,823, $7,682,492, and $7,802,546 for 
the preceding weeks, The exports, exclusive of specie, 
were $3,617,338 in currency against $3,878,954, $3,0865,- 
396, and $2,240,120 tor the preceding weeks. The ex- 
ports of specic were $68,575 against $326,350, $555,585, 
and $1,357,1¢4 for the preceding weeks. 





te aoe Agents in every city 
and town throughout the Union, to sell an ar- 
ticle for ladies use. Enclose one dollar for sample 
which wil be returned if not approved. 

Address DR. G. CLINTON STILLSON, 
67-68 Derby, Conn. 


$20 A DAY to Male and Female Agents 
to introduce the B U C K E Y E $20 SHUTTLE SEWING 
MACHINES, Stitch alike on botn sides, and is the only 
LICENSED SHU?TLE MACHINE in the market sold for 
less than $40. All others are infringements, and the 
seller and user are liable to prosecution and imprison- 
ment. Full particulars free. Address W. A. HENDER- 
SON & Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 68.80 








eeens “OF PROGRESS visiting Phila- 

delphia will find a home at 422 North-eight street, 
= Hygienic treatment for the sick, Charges reason- 
able, 





Ve GARDNER, 


TREASURE CITY, 
WHITE PINE DISTRICT, LANDER CO., NEVADA, 


BROKER, 

For the Purchase and Sale ot 
MINING CLAIMS AND REAL ESTATE. 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 

Refers to Joun A. Paxton, Banker, Treasure City. 
M. T. Kates, Cashier, Ist National Bank, 
Agency, Treasure City, Nevada. 
J. Frntayson, Austin, Nevada. 
Daty & Co., Treasure City. 
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To THE Work«InG Crass. --I am now prepared to fur- 
nish all classes with constant employment at their 
homes, the whole of the time, or for the spare moments, 
Business new, light and profitable. Fifty cents to $5 
per evening, is easily earned by persons of either sex, 
and the boys and girls earn nearly as much as men. 
Great inducements are offered to those who will devote 
their whole time to the business ; and, that every per- 
son who sees this notice, may send me their address and 
test the busin for th Ives, I make the tollowing 
unparalleled offer : To all who are not well satisfied with 
the business, I will send $1 to pay for the trouble of 
writing me. Full particulars, directions, etc., sent tree. 
Sample sent by mail for 10 cents. Address E, C, ALLEN, 
Augusta, Me, , %-T0 


W E USE 
A. A. CONSTANTINE’S 
PERSIAN HEALING OR PINE-TAR SOAP. 

Each cake is stamped “ A. A. Constantine’s Persiar 
Healing or Pine-Tar Soap, Patented March 12, 1867 ”’— 
no other is genuine, 

BEWARE OF Imrrations. For the TorneT, BaTH and 
Nursery this Soap has no equal. It preserves the com- 
plexion fair, removes all Dandruff, keeps the Hair soft 
and silky and prevents it from falling off, and is ‘“ the 
best Hair Renovator in use.” 

Ir Cures Chapped Hands, Pimples, Salt Rheum, 
Frosted Feet, Burns, all diseases of the Scalp and Skin, 
Catarih of the Head, and is a Goop SHAVING Soap. 

Tne Soap, as it justly deserves, has already won the 
praise and esteem ot very many of our first families in 
this city and throughout the country. It is used exten- 
sively by our best physicians. Wherever used it has be- 
come a houschold necessity. We advise all to try it, 
For sale by all Dealers. Agents wanied. Call or address 

A, A. CONSTANTINE & CO., 
43 Ann street, New York. 


on LADLES OWN MAGAZINE, 


EDITED BY MRS, M. CORA BLAND, 
and published by the North Western Farmer Company, 
is a SUPERB and CHARMING MONTHLY of 32 double-column 
pages, besides cover, and contains a MAGNIFICENT full 
paged ENGRAVED FRONTISPIECE each month. Terms, 
$1.50 a year. 

This is eminently a LIVE, PRACTICAL, SENSIBLE WO- 
MAN’S MAGAZINE, devoted to Literature, Art, Dress, 
Household Economy, Health, Physical and Mental Cul- 
ture, and the PROMOTION OF TRUE WOMANHOOD, The 
first number was issued January 1, 1869, and already it 
has a fine patronage, and is very popular, 

Address NORLA WESTERN FARMER CO., 

Indianapolis, Ind, 


pO gga SAVINGS BANK, 

New Marble Fire-proof Banking House, Nos. 1 
and 3 Third Avenue, New York, opposite CoorER INnstI- 
TUTE. 


SIX PER CENT. INTEREST PAID ON ALL SUMS 
FROM $5 TO $5,000. 

One dollar received on deposit. 

Interest commencing in January, April, July, and 
October, and moneys deposited on or before the 20th ot 
these months draw interest from the 1st of the same, 

ISAAC T, SMITH, President. 

T. W. LILLIE, Secretary. 

ARKET SAVINGS BANK, 
82 NASSAU, NEAR FULTON STREET. 
Open daily trom 10 A.M. to3 P.M., and on Mondays 
and Thursdays from 5 to 7 P.M. 
SIX PER CENT. INTEREST, 
free from government tax allowed. 
INTEREST TO COMMENCE ON THE FIRST DAY OF 


EACH MONTH, WM. VAN 
. VAN NAME, President. 
HENRY R. CONKLIN, Secret ” 9-71 




















A GREAT SOUL IN A SMALL BODY 
TRIUMPHANT! 





THE HIGHEST PREMIUMS AWARDED 
At the recent Fair of the American Institute, Nov. 28, 1867 . 
MATHUSHEK’S COLIBRI PIANO! 


Only Four Feet and Ten Inches Long, Two Fcet and 
Eight Inches Wide, with usual length of Keyboard. 
Seven Full Octaves, with great power and quality of 
tone that has no equal. It isa regular square piano, 
and in all respeets a First-Class Instrument. 

The ScrENTIFIC AMERICAN, of November 9, 1867, in 
speaking of Pianos at the Fair of the American Institute, 
says : 

“The greatest novelty among the square Pianos is 
Mathushek’s ‘Colibri.’ With seven full Octaves, and the 
usual length of Keyboard, one of these instruments is 
but little more than half the usual size, and less than 
half the weight, while possessing the power and bril- 
liancy of an ordinary sized Piano. By the use of an 
equalizing scale, the enormous tension of the strings is 
brought to bear equally upon all sides of the iron plate, 
and this arrangement allows of the small size and weight 
mentioned.” . 


COLIBRI, ORCHESTRAL, HARP FORM, 
CONCERT, GRAND, ETC. 
BARLOW & MATHUSHEK, 
Wholesale and retail Agents for the U. 8. and Europe 
WAREROOMS: 694 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


Circulars with full particulars sent to any address. 
2-66 


“TH? W TO TREAT THE SICK 
WITHOUT MEDICINE,” 

Is a question which intelligent persons are beginning 
earnestly to ask, and which is ably and satisfactorily an- 
swered in a new work with the above title, by James C 
Jackson, M.D., Physician-in-Chiet of “Our Hoe on 
the Hiliside’”’ at Dansville, Livingston Co., New York. 
Dr. Jackson is well qualified, by experience and by re- 
search, to give satisfaction on this subject, for in the 
Institution over which he presides, he has treated, with 
unusual success, many thousand sick men, women and 
children, afflicted with all the forms of diseases common 
to the people of the United States, without having given 
to any of them any medicine. 

This book describes the symptoms of different dis- 
eases and his manner of treating them so minutely as 
to make it a practical guide for families. 

Price, by mail, $3.25. 

Address, AUSTIN, JACKSON, & CO., 

‘Our Home,”’ Dansville, 
Livingston Co., N. Y. 


ye FF eT ors 
TIME 
WATCHES, 
BENEDICT BROTHERS, 


JEWELERS, 
No. 691 BROADWAY, 
Between Amity and Fourth Sts., 





Sole Agents for the Remontoir Church Clocks, Also 
Agents for the American Waltham Watches. Very low 
price. Send for price list. 


THE “ BENEDICT’S TIME WATCH,” 


Having proved an exact time-keeper, we confidently re- 
commend it to those wishing to keep the correct time, 
and in order to introduce it throughout the country, we 
offer to send it free of express charges at the following 
prices : 4 grades, $120, $180, $240, $300, in 18 carat gold 
cases. Reference, TAE INDUSTRIAL AMERICAN. Address 
BENEDICT, BROTHERS, Jewelers, 
691 BROADWAY. 
THE HAIR, SCALP AND FACE.- 
e Dr. B. C. PERRY, Dermatologist, 49 Bond 
street, treats with special prescriptions talling, loss 
and prematurely gray hair, dandruff, itching, eczema, 
ringworm, sore and scald heads and all diseases of the 
scalp which destroy the hair. He also cures, by personal 
attention, moles, wens and those disfiguring diseaees— 
unnatural red noses and pimply faces. No charge fer 
consultation. 
Send for interrogatory circular. — 
ENEDIC't’S TIME TABLE for this mont b 
has every train, station, steamboat, and landing 
City Map sent by mail, 25 cents. 
BENEDICT BROTHERS, Jewelers, 
691 Broadway, NE, 
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HO". LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


258 BROADWAY, NEW YORE. 
ASSETS, TWO MILLION DOLLARS. 10,000 MEMBERS. 


This Company does not present “ greater advantages 
to its Policy-Holders than any other Company in the 
country.” But for every feature which an intelligent 
and careful man would desire to examine before 
choosing a company to be the depository of the fund 
designed tor his loved ones when he has left, the HOME 
will compare favorably with any other. 

BECAUSE : 

Its Directors are among the first men for character and 
wealth in the country. 

Its assets are as large, compared with actual liabilities, 
as the oldest and best company in existence. 

Its membership is as carefully selected as that of any 
company. 

It is a mutual company, with the important addition 
that ite directors are all personally interested in its affairs, 
and it treats all its members with EQUAL JUSTICE 
AND LIBERALITY. 

Its Policies are all non-forfeiting in the best practi- 
cable sense. 

Its assured are not confined to certain degrezs of long- 
titude, but are free to travel and :eside where they 
please, 

Its profits or surplus earnings are carefully ascer- 
ained annually, and DIVIDED to its members in exact 
proportion to their contributions thereto, 

Its members are never required to pay more than two 
hirds of the premium, the balance remaining as a per- 
manent loan (without notes) to be paid by the dividends, 

Its funds are kept securely invested in the most unex- 
ceptionable and reliable form, 

Ite expenses are as LOW as the real interest of its 
members will permit ; not one dollar is expended reck- 
essly. 

It pays every honest claim on its funds with the ut- 

promptitude. 
resists every attempt to rcb its members by dis- 
onest claims, or blackmailing pretences. 

For further reasons, see Pamphlet and Circular, which 
will be sent by mail to any address if requested. 


OFFICERS: 


WALTER 8. GRIFFITH, President. 
GEORGE C,. RIPLEY, Secretary. 
ISAAC FROTHINGHAM, Treasurer. 
WILLIAM J. COFFIN, Cashier. 18. ly. 


ye BROWNING AND LARKIN 
HAVE OPENED A 


HEALTH {INSTITUTE 


at 23 and 25 East Fourth street, New York, between 
Broadway and Bowery, which offers many advantages to 
invalids. 


In connection with geveral Hygienic treatment, they 
have combined the 


TURKISH AND RUSSIAN BATHS. 


The Swedish Movement Rooms will be second to none. 
We consider the proper application of the Movements 
incalculably important in the treatment of Uterine dis- 
eases, Paralysis, Consumption, Spinal Curvature, Tor- 
pidity of Liver, Constipation, Piles, Coldness of Ex- 
tremities, etc. 

Ever attention will be given to secure that greatest of 
earthly blessings—Health. 

Invalid ladies will be under the special care of Dr 
Harriett H. Hoffman Larkin, who will be pleased to 
welcome her former patients and friends. 

Dr. Browning's large experience in conducting a 
Heats INstTITUTE will assure his friends that he will 
labor earnestly and faithfully for the benefit of his 
patients. 

And, indeed, the proprietors intend theirs to be a 
PLEASANT HOUSE, where guests will receive every atten- 
tion conducive to their comfort. 

Transient and permanent boar ders dated. 





MN\HE REVOLUTION JOB 
PRINTING ESTABLISHMENT. 


33 Beekman Street, near William. 
BILL-HEADS, OIRCULARS 
PROGRAMMES, PAMPHLETS 
VISITING AND WEDDING CARDS 





mann 
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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT IN LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE, 


HE HOMCOPATHIC MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE OO., 
No. 231 Broapway, NEw York, 
Insures lives upon Homeopathic, Allopathic, or Eclectic 
principles, and upon any plan or methed adopted by any 
r peny,—ezeepl the high rates of premium. 

Its terms of insurance (upon either the stock or non- 
participating, or the mutaal plan with annual dividends 
of profits) are less than those of any other company, 
State or National. 

No extra charge on account of employment or travel- 
ling, the assured being required ovly in such cases to 
advise the company of change of hnsiness or location, 
when the same is particularly hazardous. 


ALL POLICIES NON-FORFEITABLE, 





CAPITAL, PREMIUMS, AND DIVIDENDS ALL CASH. 
This Company, in addition to the blessings and bene- 
fits which flow trom Life Insurance, has another, and, 
we trust, a higher object, viz., the vindication of a cause, 
the cause of medical independence and liberty, against 
medical intolerance and dogmatism, In this we know 
we have the sympathy of allintelligent and independent 
men and women, and ask that this sympathy be put into 





E*!" OF CALIBAN AND SHYLOCK ; 


A TALE OF CAPTIVE LADY, KNIGHT, TOURNEY AND CRU- 
BADE. 

It treats Catholicism, Universalism, Socialism, Swe- 
denborgianism, Spiritualism, Woman’s Rights and Free- 
Divorce as candidly as Hepworth Dixon or Parton. 

Treats of the Woman Question in more aspects than 
any other work of its size.—Revolution, Oct. 8. 

Singularly epee ym and crammed fall ot thoughts. 
Affords vol ions.—Banner of Light. 

One of the wlth astonishing and mysterious books 
ever issued. Bold sometimes brilliant.—Phila. City Item 

Large 8 vo. 50 cents, postpaid. American News Co., 
New York ; A. Winch, Phila. ; N. E. News Co., Boston. 

_ [Bee advertisement Oct. 8. a 16 17 





por? MONMOUTH, 
NEW JERSEY, 


ON THE SEA SHORE, 
ONE HOUR FROM NEW YORK. 


Bathing, Boating, Fishing. Village Lots, suitable for 
any kind of manufacturing business requiring water 
fronts, and frequent communication with the city, for 
sale cheap to capitalists for an investment, or on easy 
terms for improvement. 

Also for sale, farms in different states, and unimproved 
land, in large or small tracts, in New Jersey and South. 
ern and Western States. 

Inquire of B. FRANKLIN CLARK, 1 Park Place, New 
York. 





practical form, by insuring in the only purely H 
pathic Company in the Atlantic States. 
Women taken at the same rates as men. 

All contemplating life insurance will further their own 
interests by securing a policy iu the Homeopathic Mu- 
tual of New York. 

Our rates are the lowest, and our responsibility un- 
doubted. 

Send for Circulars and Tables. 





D. D. T. MARSHALL, President. 
JAMES CUSHING, Jr., V. Pres. 
ELIZUR WRIGHT, Actuary. 
EDW. A. STANSRURY, Secretary. 
A. HALSEY PLUMMER, Ass’t. Sec’y. 
STEWART L. WOODFORD, Counsel, 
4 7 ee: iD. } Medical Examiners, 
At office daily from 12 M. to 2 P.M 
Agents and Solicitors wanted. 





GENERAL AGENTS. 


Dr. JoHN TuRNER, 725 Tremont street, Boston. 

REYNELL & CLEVELAND, 231 Broadway, New York and 
New Jersey. 

CHARLES G. W1GHTMAN, Bristol, Conn. 

A. M. Warp, 220 Chapel street, New Haven. 

8. H. Srarrorp, Marietta, Ohio, for the States of Ohio 
and West Virginia. 

P. H. Eaton, 343 F street, Washington, D. C,. 

Ep. W. PHILLIPS, 59 Second street, Baltimore, Md. 

Joun W. MARSHALL, Aurora, Illinois, for North Western 
States 

Invina VAN WART, JR., Pittsfield, for four Western 
Counties of Massachuretts. 

D. E. & A. W. Smirn, Concord, for N. H. 





HE B. STANTON, 
. AND 
HENRY STANTON, 
ATTORNEYS AND COUNSELLORS AT LAW, 


62 CEDAR STREET, 
Rorane  Pontac, New Yor«. 


R. A. SMITH’S WATER CURE. 

The Hygeian Home is situated on the eastern slope 
of Cushion Mountain, in a mild climate, with pure air, 
soft water, dry walks, grand scenery, and all the home 
comforts to make life happy. The cure is easy of access 
by railroad. Come either to Reaaing, Pa., or Harrisburg, 
thence to Wernersville, on Lebanon Valiey Railroad. 

Address all letters to A. SMITH, M.D., 
Wernersville, Berks Co., Pa. 


B™!*« BOOKS, STATIONERY, &c. 


FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 
45 MAIDEN LANE. 

All kinds of first-class Account Books, Paper and Sta- 
tionery for business, professional and private use, at 
moderate prices. Job Printing, Engraving, Litho 
graphic Work and Book Binding of every style, 

Pleage call or send your orders. 

M*. J. B. JONES, M.D. D., PHYSICIAN, 
Surg and A heur, 185 Newark Avenue, 
Jersey City, Office hours, from 8 to 10 a.m, and 7 to 
p.m, 
Special attention to female diseases. 21 ly 


t emaaeal PRINTING, 
33 Beekman St top floor§ 














FASTERN HYGENIAN HOME, 


FLORENCE HEIGHTS, N. J. 


R. T. TRALL, M.D. as 
ELLEN BEARD HARMAN, M.D., } Physicians. 


Better treatment than can be had in the city at less 
than half the expense. The poor taken at less than hal 
price. Treatment strictly Hygienic. No drugs, nor 
alcohol, nor tobacco, flesh-tood, nor Turkish baths al- 
lowed. 


LINDENME YR & BROTHER, 
PAPER WAREHOUSE, 


No. 15 Beekman St., New York. 





ALL KINDS AND SIZES OF PAPER MADE TO ORDER. 
St. “LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY, 


CANTON N. Y. 

The attention of Young ladies and gentlemen intend- 
ing or desiring to enter College is called to the advan- 
tages this University offers, Its four years Scientific 
course and Classical course are as high and complete as 
those of Yale and Harvard. Its Professors are able and 
thorough. Its government firm and considerate of the 
opinions of students and parerts of all denominations 

Expenses lower than in any institution of its grade in 
the States. 

Tuition $9 per term—three terms per year, 

Board in private tamily or in College hall, $3.50 per 
week, including washing. 

Send for circulars stating conditions of admission and 
courses of study. 

Canton is a healthful, thriving village, county seat o 
St. Lawrence County, on the road to Watertown and 
Ogdensburg Railroad, 18 miles from the city of Ogdens- 


burg. 
For further particulars, address 
57-69 RICHMOND FISK, Jr., President 











Euere SEWING MACHINE. 
LOCK STITOH, 
RECEIVED THE FIRST PRIZE 
AT THE 
GREAT FAIR OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE, 
In New York, Oct, 26, 1867, 
AND HIGHEST PREMIUM FOR 


BESY MANUFACTURING MACHINE 
AT 
PARIS EXPOSITION, JULY, 1867, 


EMPIRE SEWING MACHINE Co., 
294 Bowery, New York, 





Between Houston and Bleecker streets, 

















